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Edina-Morningside Junior-Senior High School 
Long & Raugland, Architects and Engineers 
McClure Kelly & Co., Heating Contractors 4 


HE CONTROLS THAT carn snecnsen 


of this room thermostat 





to indicate its importance. Because nowhere is personal 

comfort more important than in the school room. Today 
school administrators throughout America are insuring 
the health and working efficiency of faculty and students 
by installing advanced Honeywell controls in their 

modern schools. 

Make sure that heating, ventilating and air condition- 


ing systems in your buildings are 
controlled by Honeywell. Contact the 


Honeywell branch office in your 
city or mail the coupon for the free 
booklet entitled—“‘Automatic Con- 














trols for the Modern School”. ROOM THERMOSTAT 


The Symbol of Modern 
Temperature Control 


2657 Fourth Avenve South 


Please send free copy of ‘Automatic Controls for the Modern Schoo! 





MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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_ SELE-CLEANING 


NO CLOGGING * NO DRIPPING 
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THE Act-O-Matic Disc moves — 
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a) Rant 


a a economical in use. It. saves. water, fuel and main- 
DISC DOWN DISC UP . \ 
SHOWER ON SHOWER OFF tenance service. 


OFF position opens large, free waterway 


aisitiinns ee Self-Cleaning. S L oO A N VA LV — Cc ©) M PA NY 


4316 WEST LAKE STREET 





CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
4316 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 
Please send folder containing full information on your 


c A t-O-M ti H E r to: 
The stoan Act-O-Matie sHoweER HEAD ¥ atic SHOWER HEAD to 


is a product of Sloan Valve Company, 
whose flush valves are in world-wide use 


NAME___, 




















—in buildings of every type FIRM NAME. 
and on ships at sea. aimminin’ 
More Sloan Flush Valves are sold 
than all other makes combined. . CITY & STATE 
Vol. 8, No. 4, April 1950 
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BLEACHERS FOLDED AND PARTITION OPENED 


FOLDING BLEACHERS 
eaters HORN AND 
Folding Bleachers _. FOLDING PARTITIONS 


and 
Folding Partitions 






HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


Ample leg room with approved safety con- 
struction offers maximum seating capacity 
when extended or maximum playing space 
when folded. Compact, easily maintained BLEACHERS OPENED AND PARTITIONS CLOSED 
and operated, HORN FOLDING BLEACH. 






































































ERS are approved in 48 States. yy 
FLOOR SPACE 
ROWS —- **HEIGHT 
ae IN USE *CLOSED ons Daswer Dems Covet 
3 4Ft. 9in 1 Ft. 8% In 3 Ft. O In 
4 6 Ft. 7 In 2 Ft. OY In 3 Ft. 9 In re 
5 8 Ft. Sin 2 Ft. 3% In 4 Ft. 6 In 
6 10 Ft. 3 in 2 Ft. 6% In 5 Ft. 3 In. toa Pos pine 
7 12 Ft. 1 tn 2 Ft. 10% In 6 Ft. O In. phy *-, 
8 13 Fe. 11 In. 3 Ft. 1% In 6 Ft. 9 In. 
9 15 Fe. 9 In. 72% 3 & 7 Ft. 6 In. 
10 17 Ft. 7 In. 3 Ft. 8% In 8 Ft. 3 In. = 
in 19 Fr. 5 In. 3 Ft. 11% In 9 Ft. O In. atte 
12 21 Ft. 3 in. 4 Ft. 3% In. 9 Ft. 9 In. a 
13 23 Ft. 1 In. 4 Ft. 6% In. 10 Ft. 6 In. vf 
14 24 Ft. 11 In. 4Ft. 9% In. 11 Ft. 3 In. L 
15 26 Ft. 9 In. 5 Ft. 1% In. 12 Ft. O In. 
16 28 Ft. 7 In. 5 Ft. 4% In. 12 Ft. 9 In. 
17 30 Ft. 5 In. 5 Ff. 8 In. 13 Ft. 6 In. 4, 
18 | 327. 3hn. 5 Ft. 11% In 14 Ft. 3 In. \s2 
19 i 34 Ft. 1 In. 6 Ft. 2% In 15 Ft. O In. 
20 | 35 Ft. 11 In. 6 Ft. 6s In 15 Ft. 9 In . 
*Dimension includes 42 in. space between top seat and wall. **Height in open position ~ Hi: CLOSED 
same as closed. For Bleachers higher than 20 Rows write for complete details and dimensions a y PO SIT ION } 
~ * 
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Among the Authors 


BERNARD P. TAYLOR, vice president of West. 
minster College at Fulton, Mo., tells on page 22 
the factors that should be carefully considered 
in the successful cultivation of donors. He has 
had considerable experience in the field, having 
been responsible for directing more than 10 
different university fund raising programs. He 
is a former national director for alumni funds 
of the American Alumni Council. During the 
last three years he has been directing the only workshop course for 
academic credit that has been offered in the summer by New York 
University. A prolific writer, he has a vast number of magazine ar- 
ticles to his credit. 





B. P. Taylor 


ROBERT P. LUDLUM, president of Blackburn 
College, describes on page 24 the work program 
for students at the college and the way it has 
made it possible for students to receive a college 
education who might otherwise be denied it. 
Prior to accepting his present appointment, Dr. 
Ludlum was vice president of Antioch College 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. His previous teaching 
experience included that of being a faculty 
member at Texas A. & M. College, Cornell University, and Hofstra 
College. He reports cooperative authorship of a book with two 
others and has recently had magazine publication of some of his 
writings. 





R. P. Ludlum 


MorTON A. RAUH, business manager of 
Antioch College, suggests some of the matters 
that should receive careful consideration in 
planning an insurance program for a college in 
his article beginning on page 28. His knowl- 
edge of insurance was acquired during 10 years 
as partner in an insurance brokerage firm. He 
has been in college administrative work since 
last August. He has done considerable graduate 
work in physics, as well as writing and publishing of technical liter- 
ature... . ELWooD H. OLSEN, business manager and treasurer of 
Morningside College, describes on page 30 the construction details 
of the new gymnasium and field house at his institution. Before 
World War II he was an attorney for the United States Department 
of Justice, and during the war served as a fighter director officer on 
an aircraft carrier in the South Pacific. 





M. A. Rauh 


J. BROWARD CULPEPPER, dean of student 
welfare at Florida State University, on page 41 
discusses the student personnel program that 
has been initiated there under his direction. He 
has been a university professor, a supervising 
principal of city and county schools in Florida, 
and during the war was the naval officer in 
charge of the V-12 program in the Third Naval 
District. He has been at his present post since 
1947. Though an author of a book, he does have his lighter mo- 
ments as a gardener and fisherman. 


J. B. Culpepper 
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Truday. .. Five Administration Offices 


Monday ... Three Classrooms 


F Oberlin’s needs for the space shown here were to change as 





radically as that they could be met during the same weekend. 


These walls are Mills Walls—as beautiful and solid and per- 
manent as walls can be. Yet they can be moved quickly, easily, 
economically to fit new space layouts without disturbing 


administrative or educational routine. 


Completely insulated and soundproof, Mills Walls create 
pleasant, efficient environment for classrooms, laboratories 
and offices. They are distinguished by their refined architec- 
tural design, their structural stability, the pleasing soft colors 
of their baked-on enamel lifetime finishes. Their smooth flush 
surfaces are specially treated to eliminate all harsh light 
reflection. They will not chip or mar. They require no mainte- 
nance but oceasional ordinary washing to keep their fresh 
new look. 

Maximum mobility with a minimum of labor is achieved 
through exclusive Mills features, the result of thirty years 


experience in this field. All-welded panel prefabrication per- 
| | | | 
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METAL WALLS * 


, 
ZB, 


Administration Offices 
Department of Buildings and Grounds 
Oberlin College — Oberlin, Ohio 


mits easy erection and rearrangement. Entire sections of 
walls can be moved intact, units are interchangeable. Since all 
parts are reused there is no loss of materials. Air conditioning, 
light and phone lines are easily installed in separate lay-in 
raceways in panel connections, cornice and base. 

Complete responsibility for the design, construction and instal- 
lation of Mills Movable Metal Walls is characteristic of 
Mills service. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


977 WAYSIDE ROAD . CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


4a You'll find this new 48-page Mills Catalog bound into Sweet’s File, Architectural, for 1950 —or 
: we'll be glad to send you an easy-to-handle copy for your individual use. Just ask for Catalog No. 50. 
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Questions and Answers 





Portable Bleachers 


Question: What improvements can we 
make in outdoor installations of portable 
bleachers in order to reduce the deteri- 
orating effect of weather?—D.T., Mich. 

ANSWER: First, we lay lines of 


creosoted plank 6 inches wide by 2 
inches thick parallel with the seats. A 
line of these planks is laid for each 
row of “A” frames and at the point 
where the riser joins the steel cap. 
The advantages of using this addi- 
tional member, the cost of which I do 
not consider to be prohibitive and 
which I have not seen advocated by 
the manufacturers of portable bleach- 
ers, are: 

1. The unevenness of the ground is 
equalized. 

2. The hazard represented by a con- 
dition of the area on which the “A” 
frames rest, resulting from heavy rains, 
is eliminated. 

3. The underside of the ground 
stringers resting on these planks does 
not deteriorate as rapidly as it would 
if the member were laid on the 
ground. 

4. A maximum of construction se- 
curity and a minimum of collapse 
hazard are achieved. — RALPH J. 
Watts, business manager, Lawrence 
College. 


Taxable Income 

Question: Does a retired staff member of 
a university have tax exempt income for 
that portion of the annuity paid for by the 
university? As we understand it, the re- 
mainder of the annuity paid for by the in- 
dividual constitutes taxable income in ac- 
cordance with Section 22 (b) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code.—B.C., Wash. 

ANSWER: You are correct in your 
interpretation. That portion of the an- 
nuity paid for by the university does 
not constitute taxable income to the 
employe at the time the amount is 
credited to his retirement annuity con- 
tract. It is, however, in effect, subject 
to taxation after his retirement, when 
he matures his annuity contract. 

On the other hand, he must pay an 
income tax on all his salary as of the 
year of receipt, including that portion 
deducted by his employer under a con- 
tributory retirement plan. After retire- 
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ment, that portion of his retirement 
income purchased with his own funds 
is not again subject to tax. (Section 
22 (b) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. ) 

It would be to the advantage of the 
employe if he could defer the tax on 
his portion of the retirement annuity 
contract premium until after retire 
ment, since he would be in a much 
lower tax bracket. You will recall that 
this is a point under discussion in the 
public press in connection with the 
controversy between the steel industry 
and the union on the question of con- 
tributory v. noncontributory pensions. 
The suggestion has been made that 
the Internal Revenue Code be changed 
to permit an employe to claim a tax 
deduction for his portion of the cost 
of a contributory pension plan.—T. E. 
BLACKWELL, treasurer, Washington 
University. 


Replacement Reserve Funds 


Question: Our board of trustees says that 
our institution should establish depreciation 
and equipment reserve funds to take care 
of replacement cost of obsolescent facili- 
ties. My position has been that this is not 
necessary, except where income producing 
buildings or facilities are involved. Am | 


right?—B.L. Ill. 

ANSWER: Depreciation and equip- 
ment reserves should be established 
only when the college decides that it 
is practicable as well as wise to curtail 
or abstain from present spending in 
favor of future spending. From the 
standpoint of practicability, the budget, 
including the provision for the reserve, 
should be balanced. Only in this way 
will liquid funds be set aside for future 
use. Whether it is wise to establish a 
reserve is obviously a question to be 
answered by those who are informed 
as to the educational objectives and the 
financial circumstances of the institu- 
tion. The final decision probably will 
turn on the question put in this way, 
“If we save today’s dollar for tomor- 
row's spending, will tomorrow's gain 
justify today’s sacrifice?” 

In the case of income producing 
buildings or facilities representing in- 
vestment of borrowed funds, reserves 
for depreciation should be provided. 


It is mot a necessity to establish other 
reserves, but it may be wise to do so, 
—BOARDMAN BuMP, treasurer, Mount 
Holyoke College. 


To Whom Responsible? 


Question: To whom should a director of 
a centralized personnel system report—to 
the president or the chief business man- 
ager?—D.B.T., N.M. 


ANSWER: No Categorical answer 
can be given to this question, since 
conditions of internal organization 
differ strongly in various institutions. 
In general, however, it is better that 
the report be made to the chief ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Quoting B. W. Ames of the Uni- 
versity of Florida at a recent meeting 
of southern university business officers: 
“In such matters as budget control and 
the initial steps in pay roll operations, 
personnel administration is an integral 
part of the business office; but in such 
operations as recruitment, working 
conditions, uniform vacation and sick 
leave policies, employe grievances, job 
classification, and testing which are 
university-wide, personnel administra- 
tion is the tool of the chief executive.” 
This university-wide application of 
policies and procedures that go far be- 
yond those in the fiscal field seems to 
be an important reason for having 
the department head report to the 
president. 

A second reason, equally important 
in the development of a new program, 
is that the prestige and authority of 
the top administrative office can be 
helpful in gaining acceptance for 
something that had not previously been 
part of the administrative pattern on 
the particular campus. 

Finally, when it comes to matters 
of negotiation and agreement with 
employe groups, questions are fre- 
quently raised with institution-wide 
implications that can be answered only 
by the chief executive. 

From every point of view, then, it 
seems best that the personnel direc- 
tor be responsible directly to the chief 
administrative officer.— DONALD E. 
DICKASON, director, nonacademic per 
sonnel, University of Illinois. 
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| LIKE IT BECAUSE 
IT'S SO COMFORTABLE -- 
AND GOOD LOOKING, TOO 


In a chair 


podform 
means 
comfort 


EING human, you like comfort. 

You try to avoid discomfort. 
So you shun a place with uncomfort- 
able seating whenever you can. 

For maximum comfort in a chair, 
you'll like Goodform —a Goodform 
ALUMINUM Chair, solidly built of 
welded aluminum, well proportioned 
and roomy, with shaped seat and 
back, generously cushioned in luxuri- 


ous foam rubber. 


Goodform also combines style and 


beauty with rugged strength, low 


There is a complete line 

of GF metal furniture — 

desks, tables, chairs, files 
and shelving 
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maintenance and long life. The welded 
frame stays rigid and strong, never 
splinters, roughens or gets rickety. 
The satin-smooth finish of sparkling 
aluminum stays bright through the 
years, kept clean and attractive by 
simple washing with soap and water. 

Goodform No. 4310, shown here, is 
one of a complete line of fine alumi- 
num chairs designed for institutional 
service. Write for a free color folder 
illustrating the many different styles 


in Goodform Aluminum Chairs now 








Chair illustrated is 
Geodform No. 4310 


available for prompt delivery. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. $.16 Youngstown, Ohio. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


© GF Co. 1950 
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nere’s REQUIRED READING 


For TOP GRADE LIBRARY SEATING 


We know our chairs! .. . we have been buliding them for over 


4 a "4 E Ss CPoopmbitwmre s.r, Write us, tor photosranhe and other details, giving os 





32 CHURCHILL ST. BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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Salad Magic 


THAT BUILDS A REPUTATION! 


OOD salads are one sure signpost of a good 

place to eat. And since your “salad reputation” 
depends so greatly on the dressing you use, it is 
false economy to top good salad makings with 
less than the best! 










e@ Prepared from famous Heinz White Vinegar, 
blended with selected eggs, fine oil and other choice 
> ingredients, Heinz 57 Salad Dressing points up the 
flavor of your salads to perfection. 


e Ask your Heinz Man to show you the many 
advantages of using famous Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 


Ask Your Heinz Man About 


HEINZ 


Salad Dressing 
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This inside story tells why 


“PRECISION-BUILT BY FRIGIDAIRE” 
MEANS BETTER AIR CONDITIONING! 
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Smart modern styling by Raymond Loewy 
blends with any surroundings! 


The features at the right are only a 
few of the important reasons why you 
can’t match a Frigidaire Air Condi- 
tioner. For these good-looking air con- 
ditioners are not just assembled from 
purchased parts—they’re designed and 
built by Frigidaire. The many Frigid- 
aire advantages engineered into them 
are your assurance of years of top- 
flight performance at minimum cost. 

You'll find installing self-contained 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners remarka- 


_._—- Frigidaire Room Conditioners. These com- 


— pact units furnish plenty of cool, clean, dehu- 
- midified air for individual offices or rooms. 
They're powered by the Meter-Miser—simplest 


refrigerating unit ever built. 


| bly inexpensive, for little or no duct 


work is needed—no major building 
alterations. They can be installed singly 
or in multiple and heating coils are 
available for year ‘round service. 

For full details call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Look for his name in the Classi- 
fied Phone Book, under “Air Condi- 
tioning” or“ Refrigeration Equipment.” 
Or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 


Frigidaire Central Systems. These units are 


available in capacities, types and sizes to meet 
virtually any kind of air conditioning require- 
ment. Heating coils and humidifiers are availa- 


ble as optional equipment. 


Display Cases + 


ti Cooling Units 


Reach-in Refrigerators + 
Ice Cream Cabinets 
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Four-Way Hood gives you 
selective control of airflow! 


This special feature enables you to direct 
conditioned air exactly where it’s needed. 
The four grilles front and back, and one 
on each side of the removable hood can 
be individually set to deliver air in any 
or all directions. 


Frigidaire Compressor means 
years of low-cost operation! 


Dependability has made Frigidaire Com- 
pressors first choice of refrigeration users. 
And the compressors in these self-con- 
tained conditioners are precision-matched 
with cooling unit and controls to give 
years of thrifty, trouble-free service. 
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Multipath Unit assures 
extra fast, even cooling! 


This scientifically designed maze of cold 
quickly forces air to give up its heat— 
assures fast, even cooling. And automatic 
metering of refrigerant into the cooling 
unit— in just-right amounts—cuts oper- 
ating costs "way down. 








Concealed Control Panel 
is simple and easy to use ! 


Concealed for beauty and protection, the 
Control Panel has just an “On-Off” switch 
and temperature regulator. With the touch 
of a finger you can dial exactly the kind 
of “weather” you want. 


| FRIGIDAIRE #3 


Air Conditioning 


Zero Self-Servers 
* Beverage Coolers * Water Coolers 
Compressors «+ Electric Dehumidifiers 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products—most complete line in the industry 
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ECONOMICAL WAYS TO PUT VARIETY ON YOUR MENU 


TRISCUIT wafers . . . the delightfully flavored different biscuit with its 

tantalizing toasted wheat kernel taste . . . has many uses as a substitute for bread 
and rolls... a base for canapes . . . an accompaniment for soups, 

salads, fruit and vegetable juices and cocktails. 






A pleasant change from bread. A good 
money-saver, too, because it eliminates 
food waste—every morsel of the 


TRISCUIT wafer is relished. 





TRISCUIT wafers as they are 
or with “fixings” are delicious served 

with drinks. Always fresh and crisp— 
won't wilt even under creamy spreads. 





The perfect companion for every kind 
of soup and consomme. This really 
different biscuit will complement your 
most original soup creation. 





Irresistible nut-like flavored treats 
to dress up every kind of salad. 

A great favorite with those 

who count their calories. 














. 

o- &@ =: NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, Dept. 21, 449 W. 14th St., N. Y., N. Y. 

Likes niscouw ® Please send your booklet “Around the clock with NABISCO.” 
> 
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| A COMPACT PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 


: DEPARTMENT... ye Once Uaeit/ 


This unit, properly supplemented, will handle all types of 
photomicrography. Every component has been designed 
to give you new adaptability, speed, ease and efficiency in: 


7 Visual Microscopy 








phy, with Transparent and 
Opaque Specimens 


Low Power Photomicrogra- 
phy, with Transparent and 
Opaque Specimens 


@ Photocopying 


WRITE for your copy of detailed, 
informative Catalog No. E-210, to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 767-P 

St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 








Bausch & Lomb Inodel L Photomicrographic Equipment 
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Shortage and delay 


Ware as accurate as Kimble Glassware 
can’t be rushed— manufacture cannot 
be entrusted to other than long-skilled 
hands. So perhaps you haven’t been 
able to get all you wanted. 


But again you can get, without delay, 
the sturdy, clear, carefully annealed 


Kimble Exax Retested Burettes, sturdily constructed and fully annealed. 


—and, above all, highly accurate— 
Kimble Glassware you know so well. 

For example, the burettes above are 
machine-made, with uniform bore and 
thick walls. We mark them with utmost 
care, etch them deeply, and fill the 
calibrations with durable, fused-in 


are Over 


contrasting filler. Then the markings 
are retested for accuracy. 

. _ * 
With Kimble Glassware again read- 
ily available, you will want to specify 
Kimble whenever you order from your 
Laboratory Supply Dealer. 


KIMBLE GLASS werep0 :, orto 


Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
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& 
announcing 
‘THE NEW REMINGTO) 


i 
C 
the typewriter that saves teaching time... | 
makes learning easier 
Yes, progressive teachers and school officials are discovering | 
that there’s no typewriter to compare with the new Remington } 
Super-riter when it comes to speed, accuracy and ease of operation 
The Super-riter has been efficiency-tested to serve both as a 
































valuable teaching and learning tool and its work-saving, time-saving 

features enable the Super-riter to meet any typing requirement. 

Here’s why: 

¢ Tempo-Touch Action! This new principle speeds typebars to printing . 
point —permits faster typing than ever before. The Super-riter 

truly responds to the touch and rhythm of the individual operator. 

e Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter has everything for effortless 

typing: exclusive finger-fit keys, a longer writing line, exclusive 

one-key Keyboard Margin Control, exclusive Perfect Positioning 

Scale, new 3-position paper bail, exclusive Page End-i-cator .. . 


you get all these and more with Super-riter. 


Make the Styor-riter Savings Test in your school today! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 

Ingenious Perfect Positioning Scale 
DBevectererbeseeteaaeyer ; c This newly developed, exclusive feature 
= epitomizes work simplification for the 
typist. The perfect positioning scale—with 
zero in the center—permits instant, ac- 





curate setting of absolutely identical 
margins and positive centering of type- 
written material on the page. 


Exclusive Key Release Revolutionary Fold-A-Matic Construction 















Provides a solution to frayed tempers Amazing engineering ingenuity is revealed in 
and lost time caused by jammed keys. the Fold-A-Matic construction of the Super-riter | 
The Key Release is a simplified one- ... providing important savings in extending the | 
finger operation. By simply pressing the life of the typewriter. Reduces special adjust- . 
key, the typist can, in less than a second, ments or servicing, permits instant access to all 
cause the jammed keys to fall back into vital operating parts. | 
place without any effort or bother. | 
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Remington Rand, Room TS-1223-A, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me valuable FREE 16 page technical bulletin: “An Efficient 
Typing Station.” 


Name a i ‘ a 
Company 
Address- 


City. Es 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 











from the complete Crane line 


of quality school plumbing 


Lang 

1062 | 
LOK) } 
1950 5 


Foot pedal operation... Economical... one sink 


Roll rim, rounded lines for Porcelain enameled cast 
simple... sanitary does work of three 


quick, easy cleaning iron for long life 

For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler or Local Plumbing Contractor 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING => 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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Asbestos Panels 
“INTEGRALLY 
COLORED” 

at the Factory 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN MOVABLE WALLS 





Cutaway of typical J-M 
Movable Wall construction. 
The 7/16"-thick asbestos 
panels, on patented steel 
studding, are available in 
a light green and light tan. 
NOTE HOW THE COLOR 
GOES ALL THE WAY 
THROUGH EACH PANEL! 








No more painting. No more 
redecorating maintenance. 


In the world’s largest laboratory de- 
voted to the improvement of building 
materials, Johns-Manville scientists 
have perfected a process for intro- 
ducing inorganic pigments as an in- 
tegral part of the asbestos panels 
used in J-M Movable Walls. 


As a result, these beautifully- 
textured, fireproof panels now come 


pre-color ed. 


What’s more, you'll have the ad- 
vantage of “integral coloring,” with 


the coior going all the way through 


a 
i 
e 


Johns-Manville 


MOVABLE WALLS 





each panel, so that it will never wear 
off. Your walls will have that “‘first- 
day newness” every day for years and 
yea rs to come! 

By eiiminating painting and deco- 
rating expense, these new Transitone” 
Movable Walls will help you to meet 
your wall and partition requirements 
economically. 

Transitone panels are hung on steel 
studs, forming a 4" double-faced 
partition. Also used as interior finish 
for the outside walls. Lighter than 
ever, they are readily installed or re- 
located. For details or an estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, New York. «Reg. u 5S. Pot. Of. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 
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with asbestos panels colored all the way through 














Our reathers’ 
complaint 1s noise / 


, 








> 


Thats one complain’ 
FIBRETONE will quer! 


ee SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise-quieting 





FIBRETONE ... the acoustical ceiling with built-in noise traps 








@ Thousands and thousands of “noise traps” in classrooms, 
corridors, noise centers!—that’s the secret of Fibretone Ceilings. 
The noise traps are scientifically designed cylindrical holes 
drilled in the Fibretone sound-absorbing panels. In a classroom 
23’ x 35’, for instance, you'd have 389,620 of these ingenious 
“noise traps,” constantly functioning to trap and dissipate 
irritating, unnecessary noise —noise that reduces personal 
efficiency of students and teachers. Send for the new Fibretone 
brochure. Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


i” ohns-Maniille 


Transite* Movable Walls —Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors — Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs —Etc. 






























FOR BETTER COOPERATION BETWEEN 
ADMINISTRATION AND FACULTY 


GUY E. SNAVELY 


Executive Director 
Association of American Colleges 


PRIMUS INTER PARES. ALL ADMINISTRATORS WOULD 
do well to aim at such an ideal. Ever should a college 
president aspire to be proud that he is an equal of 
his colleagues on the faculty. Never can an adminis- 
trator honestly or honorably put himself in the posi- 
tion of being a more important person for the welfare 
of the college or university than those who render 
faithful and satisfactory service as instructors. Prog- 
ress prevails when faculty and administration work 
as a cheerful team, without friction, jealousy or 
bickering. 

Many persons, particularly among those in the 
teaching profession, develop inferiority complexes. 
When they notice a colleague of about the same age, 
education and experience called to an administrative 
post like deanship or presidency, they are stricken 
with pangs of jealousy. They fail to realize that in 
most cases those selected have shown an aptitude and 
a flair for handling details and making prompt de- 
cisions. Most critics of those in authority in collegiate 
circles would be bored to death with business details 
and the necessity of making up their minds immedi- 
ately on debatable decisions. The same individuals 
will likely be more critical even when a president is 
chosen not from their own colleagues but from the 
business world or a profession like law, medicine or 
the ministry. 

Of course, sometimes these attitudes are justifiable. 
A colleague advanced to authority may let his own 
inferiority complex become so exaggerated that he 
seems to have a superiority complex. A good execu- 
tive is so busy and so anxious for success that he has 
not the time or desire to assume any “better than 
thou” attitude. He will be misunderstood, often under- 
standingly so, and at times make real mistakes, 
promptly seized upon by ready critics. If he is sin- 
cere, he will continue to be humble. 

Many an administrator occasionally will sigh for 
the “easier” life of a teacher, particularly when he is 
overwhelmed with business problems complex and 
perplexing. The fair minded colleague will feel sym- 
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pathetic rather than envious of a neighbor who has 
assumed presidential office. A professor who loves 
his profession will crave freedom from executive 
duties in order to succeed in leading youth to love 
learning and attain distinction therein. Some pro- 
fessors will rejoice in the absence of depressing de- 
tails of administration in order to revel in research 
with rewarding results. 

A helpful esprit de corps easily can be developed 
by an occasional meeting of trustees with faculty 
members. While president of a college of 1000 full- 
time students, I arranged an annual dinner to which 
all trustees and faculty were invited. By an inter- 
mingling of both groups in the seating arrangement 
good will was readily engendered on both sides. 

Most promising for better cooperation is the policy 
of frankness on the part of the administration in deal- 
ings with the faculty. One evidence of a lack of 
frankness will leave a spirit of suspicion among the 
staff. Never will I forget my own distress in trying 
to balance the college budget at the height of the 
depression of 20 years ago. After a thorough study of 
the financial situation with the college bursar, I found 
there would be no annual deficit if I accepted a 20 
per cent reduction in salary, if those of profes- 
sional rank took a 10 per cent deduction, and if the 
rest had a 10 per cent “cut.” At a specially called 
faculty meeting the bursar wrote the figures on 
the board for all to note. Questions were invited. 
After a number were put and answered satisfactorily, 
the faculty voted to adopt the system of “cuts” 
recommended, and quite apparently in good spirit. 
By careful economy the following year the agreed 
upon reductions were cut in half, and thereafter there 
was a return to the normal faculty scale. 

Frankness and fair play will bring fine coopera- 
tion. The welfare of both groups and the advance- 
ment of the college or university depend on such 
cooperation. If all members of the staff pull together 
the college will continue to shed a brighter light in 
a darkling world. 
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Looking Forward 


Democracy’s College 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS OWE IT TO THEMSELVES TO 
read books that bear on the business of higher education. 
“Democracy’s College” by John S. Diekhoff, published by 
Harper & Brothers, is a new work that merits thoughtful 
study. 

Professor Diekhoff makes a strong plea for the expansion 
and strengthening of colleges at the local level. He feels 
that the “community college” is able to serve a student in 


a way that promises the maximum achievement of potential — 


as far as a vast majority of students are concerned. The 
financial support of the college by the local community he 
considers to be less of a threat to the institution than if 
the federal government were to become a potent factor in 
its financing. 

For one who is interested in a careful presentation of 
some contemporary problems in higher education, the 
chapters on “The Control of Public Colleges” and “The 
General Function of the College” will stimulate thinking. 
Professor Diekhoff exhibits genuine concern regarding the 
acceptance of federal aid for colleges as he states that “con- 
centration of powers when in the hands of the central gov- 
ernment results in dilution of the responsibility of the in- 
dividual citizen.” He adds that “the danger of federal aid 
to schools is the danger of monopoly, which is dangerous 
whether public or private.” 

In discussing the function of colleges, he makes a strong 
plea for general education as he observes that “a general 
education as a whole . . . is part of the preparation of a 
man not only for his duties as a citizen, not only to earn a 
living, not only for recreation, but for all the other worthy 
activities of a human being as well.” He is sharply critical 
of the academic fare of many colleges that carry such a 
specialized vocational emphasis that the student is com- 
partmentalized rather than considered in the whole as a 
responsible member of society and educated accordingly. 


The Man and the Job 


MUCH OF THE SUCCESS OF A MAN'S CAREER CAN BE SAID 
to be that of being at the right place at the right time. 
Coupled with that truism is the observation that being 
prepared to accept the additional opportunities and respon- 
sibilities presenting themselves is also part of the picture. 

If we judge by the variety and extent of mail dealing 
with employment opportunities that has been crossing the 
editor's desk recently, there will be many new faces in col- 
lege administrative positions next fall. Promotions are being 


reported, new positions created, and expansion of existing 
departments is taking place. 

It behooves college administrative personnel to re. 
evaluate their training and skills from time to time. How 
many of them establish for themselves a program of addi- 
tional study and self-improvement? Do they take advan- 
tage of training sessions, institutes and short courses that 
will aid them im becoming better college administrators? 
Are they achieving professional standards in their work? 

If these questions cannot be answered affirmatively, it's 
time for the would-be administrator to do something about 
it. Additional training is not a guarantee of professional 
advancement, but it seldom can be considered a hindrance. 
Depending for career improvement on the basis of “playing 
politics” is at best a risky business, as it has a way of con- 
founding its practitioners. 


Poor Business 

ONE OF THE COLLEGE PRACTICES THAT IRRITATES PARENTS 
of prospective students is the matter of advance admis- 
sions fee deposits. The crowning insult is to refuse to re- 
fund a substantial advance payment when the student is 
deemed to be unacceptable because of either a poor aca- 
demic record in high school or some comparable disquali- 
fication. 

Most parents do not object to payment of an advance 
deposit after they have received assurance from a college 
that their offspring will be admitted. Such payment tends 
to guarantee that the student will put in an appearance 
at the fall registration. To refuse a refund after the appli- 
cant has been rejected as a student is somewhat analogous 
to an insurance company’s refusal to refund an advance 
premium payment on a policy if subsequent examination 
of the applicant indicated he was not insurable according 
to the company’s standards. It’s poor business, and worse 
public relations, when a college follows such a practice. 

Some college administrators will contend that such a 
practice is justifiable because of the expense of processing 
prospective students’ applications. This is sophistry, to 
say the least. Expenses are incurred after acceptance of a 
student and the resulting contracts that must be made for 
housing, food service, and supplies. Prior to the time of 
acceptance, however, the institution's admissions commit- 
tee is merely performing the function it was designed to 
do; a “yes” or “no” response to an applicant hardly justifies 
financially penalizing the parents whose son or daughter 
is not accepted for matriculation. Persons handled in this 
manner have a way of spreading the story. 
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Must there be another RESIDENCE HALL eee 


NO, THERE NEED NOT BE ANOTHER 
college residence hall fire, but unfortu- 
nately there will be another, perhaps 
many more fires in college residence 
halls! 

The problem that we, as college ad- 
ministrators, must face is that of taking 
the necessary precautions so that even 
if there is another fire there will be 
no further loss of life! This can be 
done and will be done either willingly 
by the colleges or under compulsion 
by public opinion and governmental 
authorities. The speed with which we 
attack and solve the problem largely 
will determine whether or not we 
shall be able to take the required 
action on our own volition. 

The fire record of schools has taken 
a serious turn in recent years. A large 
number of fires have occurred during 
the daytime, and because of the em- 
phasis placed on fire drills there has 
been little loss of life. Within the past 
few years, however, there have been a 


From an address given before the 37th 
National Safety Congress, Chicago, Octo- 


ber 1949 
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.. FIRE 


JOHN J. AHERN 


Director, Fire Protection and Safety Engineering 


number of serious fires in residence 
halls and in fraternity and sorority 
houses resulting in a serious loss of 
life. 

None of us should feel smug or 
point the finger of scorn at those un- 
fortunate institutions that have suf- 
fered these catastrophes. It could just 
as well have been any of us. We all 
are faced with the same problem and 
almost without exception are not phys- 
ically prepared to cope with it. Only 
chance has kept us from the same 
fate, and we must act quickly before 
our luck runs out. 

The problem 1s a serious one. Rela- 
tively large numbers of students are 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


sleeping on the upper floors of resi- 
dence halls, fraternity and sorority 
houses. At this point tradition steps 
in and deals us a blow below the belt. 
The traditional type of school building 
that we have inherited from the last 
century and early part of this century 
was built to burn and burn quickly! 

The usual building has a large open 
central stairway that lends an air of 
spaciousness and grace to the first floor 
and quickly turns into a raging torrent 
of fire and smoke conducting these 
killers to the upper floors. There the 
occupants are trapped in their rooms 
because each corridor has been con- 
verted into a smoke filled death cham- 
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Student descending on a rope-sling emergency escape from an 
85 foot ladder in fire drill at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


ber. This traditional building also has 
an attic under a wood roof that bridges 
division walls and serves as a means 
of spreading fire rapidly across the 
entire structure. This is made even 
more serious by the practice of using 
the attic space as a part of the air 
circulation system. 

The typical plan includes exhaust 
vents from each room that empty into 
the attic, thus ensuring that any fire 
anywhere in the building quickly will 
involve the attic and roof. This typical 
plan frequently includes a means of 
recirculating air from the attic back 
through the hot air ducts, which of 
course means a more rapid spread 
of smoke and gases. The picture is 
made more gloomy by inadequate 
emergency exits, lack of automatic 
alarm systems, and complete lack of, 
or at best nonstandard, watchman pro- 
tection. This situation, general through- 
out the country, is not peculiar to any 
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one institution. Parents making a great 
sacrifice to send their children to col- 
lege rightfully expect that we in the 
colleges will protect them at least as 
well as they have been protected at 
home. Our moral responsibility is 
clear and we cannot evade it. 

Vertical Openings. In analyzing the 
problem presented, two features stand 
out from the rest. They are the pres- 
ence of unprotected vertical openings 
and lack of automatic alarm systems. 
The combination of these two defi- 
ciencies is the major factor in the 
large loss of life in residence hall fires. 
This combination also has been the 
prime factor in the loss of life in 
recent hotel fires. The tragic aspect 
of it is that all vertical openings can 
be protected if there is a real desire 
to do so. 

I purposely did not mention exit fa- 
cilities as the No. 1 factor in this prob- 
lem because experience has shown that 





an unprotected vertical opening not 
only spreads fire, smoke and hot 

ber ibs cuts off access to fire ase, 
because the corridors are quickly filled 
with smoke and hot gases. This was 
one of the tragic lessons of the La Salle 
Hotel fire in Chicago. Guests who left 
their rooms to reach the fire escapes 
perished from carbon monoxide in the 
corridors. 

What this means is that we must 
take another look at our residence 
buildings and not be misled by the 
presence of fire escapes, iron ladders, 
ropes or other means of emergency 
exit. They are largely worthless if we 
also have unprotected stairwells be- 
cause the students will never reach the 
exit facilities. 

It would be more serious if this were 
an impossible problem to solve, but 
actually it is simple. Even in our 
oldest buildings the stairways can be 
enclosed with either a metal lath and 
plaster type of partition with good 
self-closing doors or the more orna- 
mental type of wired glass in metal 
frame enclosure. 

There has been a development in 
prefabricated movable steel walls, 
which are easily adapted to stairway 
enclosures. These partitions are com- 
posed of 18 gauge steel panels filled 
with rock wool insulation, the entire 
assembly being supported on interior 
metal posts. In a recent survey of a 
typical fraternity house it was found 
that a three-story stairway could be 
enclosed with these movable partitions 
for approximately $1500. By starting 
the enclosure at the head of the stairs 
at the second floor level, it is possible 
effectively to slow down the fire at 
the first floor level without destroying 
the grace and beauty of the stairway 
on the first floor. 

A treatment of openings as out- 
lined here will not provide a com- 
pletely fire-safe building, but it will 
slow down the progress of the fire 
and smoke long enough to enable the 
students to reach the emergency exits 
provided. 

Fire Alarms. Obviously the best 
type of alarm is an automatic alarm 
system covering all parts of the build- 
ing that, in addition to giving an audi- 
ble signal sufficiently loud to awaken 
all occupants, transmits an alarm to 
fire department headquarters. This type 
frequently is difficult to provide in 
the smaller communities. 

However, there are a number of ex- 
cellent simple alarms that can be used 
effectively to protect the occupants of 
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residence halls. The greatest tragedies 
always occur at night when the occu- 
pants are asleep on the upper floors. 
A fire starting in the basement or on 
the first floor will attain disastrous pro- 
portions before anyone is awakened. 

A simple effective system covering 
all portions of a typical fraternity 
house can be installed for under $800. 
However, the alarm circuit must be 
under continuous electrical supervision 
so that any disarrangement will result 
in a trouble signal. A reliable power 
supply also is important to the satis- 
factory operation of any alarm system. 

Exit Facilities. After the occupants 
have been awakened by an automatic 
alarm and because vertical opening 
protection has slowed down the prog- 
ress of the fire for that fateful few 
minutes that spells the difference be- 
tween life and death, those aroused 
will seek the emergency exits. 

The best emergency exit is a fire 
resistive stairway enclosure leading to 
the outside, but because our traditional 
campus buildings are not so equipped 
we must rely on outside fire escapes, a 
poor substitute for a standard enclosed 
stairway. However, in our old build- 
ings outside fire escapes are our only 
alternative. 

There are a few key points that 
must be considered to prevent an out- 
side fire escape from being converted 
into a gigantic griddle on which its 
unfortunate occupants may be roasted. 
While the fire escape itself is incom- 
bustible, it is not fire-resistive nor 
does it protect its occupants from 
flames, heat or smoke belching out 
lower windows. The most desirable 
fire escape is one that leads directly 
away from the building at each exit 
door. Escapes that come down the 
side of the building usually are made 
useless by flames and smoke pouring 
out lower windows. Usually, people 
will not be using the escape unless 
there is fire on the lower floors. If so, 
it may be near the escape. Conse- 
quently, each door or window opening 
within 10 feet of a fire escape should 
be looked upon as a potential blast 
furnace ready and eager to consume 
victims on the fire escape in its vicin- 
ity. 

To alleviate this condition, ail such 
openings should be glazed with wired 
glass in metal frames that will hold 
back the flames and smoke long 
enough for the building to be evacu- 
ated. In addition, access to the fire 
escape should be through doors that 
swing outward and that are equipped 
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with panic latches. Double hung win- 
dows should never be used for a fire 
escape exit. All emergency exits should 
be marked plainly by lights on a sep- 
arate circuit. If access is through a 
room, provision should be made for 
easy entrance in event of an emer- 
gency. 

Fire Drills. Fire drills are an in- 
tegral part of a life safety program. 
They are particularly important in resi- 
dence halls as the element of panic is 
greater when people are suddenly 
awakened and confronted with an un- 
expected situation. A few drills will 
overcome this tendency and make the 
speedy evacuation of the building a 
routine matter under any circumstance. 

Extinguishing Devices. Automatic 
sprinklers provide the best protection 
because they combine both automatic 
detection and automatic extinguish- 
ment. Few schools, however, have seen 
fit to make the expenditure required 
to install these systems. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


A good extinguisher program is a 
real asset when handled in a realistic 
manner. The following general com- 
ments may be useful. 

1. Most fires in school properties 
involve class “A” materials or are fires 
in ordinary combustible materials, 
such as wood, paper and cloth. Water 
is the best extinguishing medium for 
this type of fire. It can be applied by 
means of a simple pump tank, a soda- 
acid extinguisher or a water type of 
extinguisher in which the liquid is 
expelled by means of a carbon-dioxide 
cartridge. 

2. Class “A” extinguishers are 
needed throughout the residence build- 
ings with the exception of cooking 
areas. In the kitchen carbon-dioxide 
or dry powder extinguishers are most 
practical. 

3. Extinguishers by themselves are 
useless. They are effective only when 
the fire is in its incipient stages, which 
means that the occupants of the room 
or building are the ones you must 
rely upon to use them. Girls may have 
a difficult time removing a heavy ex- 
tinguisher from a wall hook and using 
it. Since extinguishers of all types are 
tricky to handle, the occupants of each 
residence hall should be given a dem- 
onstration of the extinguishers in their 
building. They not only should watch 
but should be allowed to handle the 
extinguisher and use it in practice. 

Fire Causes. The foregoing has dealt 
with features peculiar to residence halls 


and has been concerned with action 
after a fire starts. It is more important 
to prevent a fire than to extinguish or 
escape it. Residence halls have all the 
usual fire hazards of heating, lighting 
and power equipment, and adequate 
standards covering these features 
should be rigidly enforced. 

Two additional hazards are some- 
what peculiar to residence halls and 
they should be given special attention. 
The first is smoking. Since we rec- 
ognize that it will be done, care should 
be taken to provide safe receptacles 
and, if possible, to restrict it to those 
sections of the structure with the least 
amount of combustible furniture and 
finish. The second hazard, and one re- 
sponsible for many residence hall fires, 
is the use of hot plates or other sub- 
standard heating devices, plus exces- 
sive use of electrical extension cords. 
College administrators must face the 
fact that students will have their mid- 
night snacks. They can do it by using 
standard kitchen equipment in safe 
surroundings with the school’s bless- 
ing, or they can place an electric plate 
on a suitcase in a clothes closet and 
set the stage for a fire. The choice is 
up to the administration. 

I am afraid that I have painted a 
gloomy picture of the life hazatd in 
college residence halls. If so, it has 
been entirely intentional. 

Aware of the budget difficulties that 
hamper educational institutions and 
realizing that improvements come 
slowly, I suggest an orderly attack on 
the fire hazard problem. The imme- 
diate and minimum program would be 
to enclose all vertical openings and 
install an automatic fire alarm. This 
can be carried out as described for less 
than $2500 in most fraternity houses 
or residence halls of comparable size. 
The next step is the provision of addi- 
tional emergency exit facilities. From 
this point on we can consider auto- 
matic sprinklers and, of course, the 
eventual replacement of these struc- 
tures with fire resistive buildings. 

Each night we are sending the sons 
and daughters of trusting parents to 
the upper floors of structures that 
easily can be converted into fiery tombs! 
Unless we provide the minimum safe- 
guards outlined, we can rightfully ex- 
pect the parents’ wrath to bring down 
a wave of restrictive legislation that 
easily could cripple our campus hous- 
ing program. 

Yes, there may be another college 
residence hall fire, but there need not 
be a single life lost! 
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THE COLLEGE DOLLARS SPENT AN- 
nually on the cultivation of prospec- 
tive donors would build a large sized 
college and endow it. This investment 
of college funds to get funds has be- 
come a major item in the college 
budget. It is no wonder that college 
and university business officials want 
to know more about the processes in- 
volved in fund raising. 

A business manager knows how 
many students he has to feed and 
what his costs will be. When he 
buys a boiler, he has a fairly accurate 
estimate of the tons of coal required 
to produce a given number of Bru. He 
even can predict the average return 
on the college investments with some 
assurance. Burt, alas, there is no slide 
rule to tell him whether $1200 spent 
for a beautiful brochure will bring in 
thousands of dollars or will “lay an 
egg.” This expenditure he must take 
on faith. In some way or another he 
hopes the investment will expedite 
the raising of future dollars. 

There is probably no operating ex- 
penditure that seems to be more of a 
gamble than money spent for the cul- 
tivation of prospective donors. As a 
matter of record, few capital gift cam- 
paigns, alumni funds, or long-term 
development programs fail to raise 
sufficient income to pay for themselves. 
This is true even in the case of ill 
conceived or badly managed efforts. 
In the strict sense, such an investment 
is not a gamble. The original appro- 
priation rarely is lost. The element 
of chance is in the amount received 
in excess of the cost. That hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been won 
to the cause of higher education is 
ample evidence that some colleges are 
increasing their resources through 
planned cultivation. 

The question, “Are prospective 
donors properly cultivated?” is all but 
a rhetorical one. Those colleges and 
universities that are the most success- 
ful in increasing their resources 
through effective programs of develop- 
ment would be the first to admit that 
their prospective donors are not ade- 
quately cultivated. They know from 
experience that for one gift received, 
99 others anticipated do not mate- 
rialize. Until psychologists and statis- 
ticians develop foolproof formulas for 
predicting human reactions, there is 
no way to tell accurately whether we 
are cultivating prospective benefactors 
enough or not. 

A college or university can justify 
its program if it is increasing its re- 
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sources in reasonable amounts, even 
though there is no precise way of de- 
termining at what percentage of effi- 
ciency the program is operating. A 
guess would be that the percentage is 
low since we must still deal with 
human unpredictability. 

As important as the question of 
cultivation may be, it is only one of 
several essential factors in college and 
university development. It cannot be 
divorced from the others. These are 
as intricately balanced as is a molecule. 
Change the weight of one atom and 
you are likely to get an entirely dif- 
ferent result. 


YIELD DEPENDS ON MANY THINGS 


Cultivation alone cannot do the job. 
The simile from which the word is 
drawn implies soil, seed and harvest- 
ing. The more fertile the soil, the 
better the seed, the more assiduous 
the harvesting, the greater will be the 
yield, provided the cultivation has been 
adequate. One man’s “back forty” is 
not his neighbor's. Each must sow his 
seeds in the soil and climate that 
promise to be the most productive. 
The character of the soil will indicate 
the amount of cultivation required. A 
list of important names is not neces- 
sarily a roll of prospective donors. But 
hospitable soil promises a greater yield 
with less costly cultivation. 

The type of seed dictates the char- 
acter of the soil. The case of a col- 
lege or university limits the extent of 
its appeal. If the case includes a va- 
riety of human services, it will have 
an appeal to many groups and indi- 
viduals. For example, the services of 
the University of Chicago in educa- 
tion, research and science are so ex- 
tensive that one or more of these 
services should appeal to a great num- 
ber of individuals, groups and cor- 
porations. 


An excellent illustration is the cur- 
rent appeal that Chicago is making 
in support of its tremendous program 
in the field of nuclear studies. This 
appeal is being directed to men in 
industry. But those who believe that 
our future depends upon developing 
Christian leadership through the small 
liberal arts college are, in general, 
prospective benefactors of such col- 
leges as Haverford, Knox, Westmin- 
ster, Wesleyan and a host of others 
with comparable programs. Industri- 
alists, businessmen and corporations 
find engineering institutions like 
M.LT., Illinois Tech, and Cal Tech to 
their liking. Supporters of medical 
research are natural prospective donors 
to universities like Johns Hopkins, 
Northwestern, Harvard and others of 
their kind. They leave Berea and An- 
tioch to those who believe that self- 
help develops self-reliance in the stu- 
dent. 

Specific instances, though, seem to 
repudiate the general rule that the 
interests of an individual must co- 
incide with those of the institution if 
he is to become a potential donor. 
There seem to be many exceptions. A 
New York financier wills his estate 
to a college for mountain whites. A 
Jewish industrialist from the North 
endows a Negro college in the deep 
South. A midwest businessman who 
never attended college gives a resi- 
dence hall to a great eastern univer- 
sity. 

President George S. Benson of 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark., has had 
wide success in raising funds from 
industrialists. Has it been for the 
training of engineers or for industrial 
research? Far from it. Gifts have 
been made for the abstract purpose of 
teaching the young men and women 
of Arkansas “the American way of 
life.” And Jefferson Military College 
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Cultivation may be defined as the process of demonstrating 
to a prospective benefactor that his profound interests agree 
with the aims and services of the institution to such an extent 


as to create in him a desire to support the institution and its 


work. This article contains no magic formula, but step by step 


it leads one from the period of cultivation to the final harvest 


in Mississippi courageously turned 
down an offer of a gift of a reputed 
$50,000,000 from a capitalist whose 
singular purpose is the maintenance 
of white supremacy in the South. 

These instances hardly change the 
rule. In each case it was the extraor- 
diaary interest rather than the ob- 
vious one that induced each of these 
individuals to become a_ potential 
donor of the particular institution. It 
is logical to assume that the gradu- 
ates of a medical school are interested 
in providing adequate research facili- 
ties for their college. At the same 
time, a layman who has lost a brother 
through cancer may have an impelling 
interest to provide research facilities 
for the study of cancer. In both of 
these cases, the interests run concur- 
rently with those of the institution. 
Both the general rule and these spe- 
cific examples indicate what is meant 
by “hospitable soil.” 

In general, a prospective donor's 
interest coincides with those of the 
groups with which he is associated: 
occupational, social, religious, cultural 
or patriotic. But his interest may be 
more intense in one particular group. 
Unlike the corporation or founda- 
tion where benefactions are con- 
trolled by defined policy, the indi- 
vidual may be motivated by emotion 
and instinct. Personal experiences play 
a singularly important role in the de- 
velopment of his interests. Loyalty to 
some friend and his interests may be 
a strong motivating factor. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss 
the psychological factors that motivate 
giving. The important point is that 
the creation of a list of prospective 
benefactors is not office routine. It is 
a highly complex procedure involving 
careful evaluations from general group 
interests to specific interests of indi- 
viduals. It is a process that indicates 
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who are prospective benefactors and 
by what means they are to be culti- 
vated. It is also a continuous process 
of adding, screening and eliminating 
that goes on simultaneously with the 
cultivation. The cultivation mecha- 
nisms must be so devised that they fol- 
low the same pattern, moving from 
the cultivation of large groups to spe- 
cific individuals. Wishful thinking is 
an expensive luxury. We can better 
understand whether prospective donors 
are being properly cultivated if we 
know just who our prospective donors 
are. 


WHO SHALL GIVE AND WHY 


The soil has been selected. It has 
been prepared for planting. Produc- 
tivity will depend now on the quality 
of the seed and the care with which 
it is sown. The seed will be the case 
for the institution. The potential pro- 
ductivity will depend upon the validity 
of the case. The case must meet cer- 
tain specifications. It must contain a 
statement of major objectives of the 
college as they relate to a greater com- 
mon cause, ¢.g. a curriculum that pre- 
pares young men and women for lead- 
ership in a democracy, or research 
that adds to the field of human knowl- 
edge. It must outline definite ways in 
which the college will accomplish’ its 
part in the over-all job. It must list 
the specific requirements necessary to 
accomplish its part and give the esti- 
mated cost of each. Finally, it sug- 
gests who should give and why. 

Effective farming calls for diversifi- 
cation. A crop that bears annually 
is sown in the alumni “field.” This is 
a sustaining crop that can be depended 
upon from year to year if it has sufh- 
cient light, warmth and care. It may 
not produce the largest income, but 
the yield is reoccurring and depend- 
able. The college that does not cul- 


tivate an annual crop hardly can be 
expected to cultivate larger fields 
where the calculated risks are much 
greater. Other acreage will be planted 
on selected soil. Some seed will bear 
fruit in one or two years; others will 
take longer. Long-term crops should 
bring the greatest return, but these will 
be influenced by economic change and 
the vicissitudes of nature. Reforesta- 
tion is a good investment for future 
generations. But it takes a long time 
to grow a great oak. 

When a crop is ripe, it must be 
harvested. Timing is important. The 
means of harvesting must be at hand. 
One of the leading causes for failures 
of financial campaigns is the lack of 
willing workers. Strategically, it can 
be a case of too few and too late. The 
selection and use of the proper ma- 
chinery for harvesting are as im- 
portant in fund raising as. they are 
on the farm. It is scarcely less dis- 
astrous to solicit a prospective donor 
for a large gift with a form letter than 
it is to attempt to pick tomatoes with 
a combine. This is not to say that 
direct-by-mail appeals, class letters, and 
group appeals do not have their place 
in the solicitation of large groups, 
especially if these groups are homo- 
geneous and have a common interest, 
as in the case of college alumni. But 
it is axiomatic that as the size of the 
group increases, the cultivation be- 
comes more general in content and 
less specific in appeal, resulting in a 
diminishing percentage of both in- 
tensity of acceptance and productivity. 

The end purpose of cultivation is 
to create the “will to give.” How tragic 
to spend college dollars for public 
relations officers, alumni secretaries, 
magazines and literature to create the 
“will to give” without adequate pro- 
vision for the harvest! Cultivation of 
prospective benefactors is essential, but 
sooner or later someone has got to 
ask somebody for some money. 

If you have read this far, you have 
waded through almost 1800 words. 
You still do not have the answer to 
whether prospective donors are prop- 
erly cultivated. Here is no neat little 
formula, such as X prospects times Y 
cultivation will give Z dollars, to 
guide you. But if you wish the col- 
lege to get the most out of its culti- 
vation dollar, select the soil with sci- 
entific care; plant your best seed with 
hope; cultivate with sincerity, and, if 
you have the green thumb of good 
fortune, you will harvest to meet your 


needs. 
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Above: A student is as- 
signed to cleaning the boiler. 
Right: Office routines, too, 
require special talents. 


STUDENTS AT BLACKBURN COLLEGE, 
Carlinville, Ill., help earn their educa- 
tion through a self-help plan. The stu- 
dents do all the maintenance work at 
the college, including cooking the 
meals and doing the laundry. There 
are only seven full-time staff members, 
not counting the faculty. These seven 
staff members are a superintendent of 
buildings and grounds and two help- 
ers, a dietitian, and three secretaries. 

This work plan, or self-help plan, is 
not a new experiment. It has been in 
operation since 1913 and has been suc- 
cessful through all that time. It was 
continued even during World War II, 
although necessarily heavy mainte- 
nance projects had to be postponed. 
Over and above their regular work, 
since 1913 students have helped con- 
struct five buildings—two residence 
halls, a gymnasium, an administration 
building, and the president's house. In 
the case of the gymnasium, probably 
60 per cent of all the labor was pro- 
vided by the work plan. In the other 
buildings the percentage was some- 
what less. 

What more obvious way of cutting 
fees than to have the students do all 
the college maintenance work them- 
selves? This was the origin of the 
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work plan. It was conceived originally 
as a means of putting a college educa- 
tion within the reach of able students 
who otherwise would not be able to 
afford it. This still is an important 
purpose. The college exists for stu- 
dents who must work for an education. 
When the plan was instituted, how- 
ever, it immediately proved to have 
values in producing a spirit, in incul- 
cating good values and good work 
habits, that had not been fully antic- 
ipated at first. These elements of the 
work plan continue to be apparent. 


ORGANIZATION OF PLAN 


The work plan does not affect in 
any way the high academic standards 
of Blackburn. The college enjoys ac- 
credited standing, and the faculty in- 
sists upon a high level of academic 
performance. Operated as a junior col- 
lege for many years, Blackburn has 
restored the four-year curriculum in 
several fields. It is rated a class A 





Every Student at Blackburn 


ROBERT P. LUDLUM 
President, Blackburn College 


four-year institution by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Every resident student at Blackburn 
pays for his education partly in cash 
and partly in work. He pays $500 a 
year for tuition, room and board. He 
also agrees to work 15 hours a week 
on the self-help plan. Day students, of 
whom there are 57 at present in a 
student body of 311, do not participate 
in the work plan. This is an unsolved 
riddle. The rationale has been that 
they did not receive as much from the 
college as did resident students. This 
may not be accurate, and perhaps our 
policy should be changed. 

The heart of the Blackburn plan is 
student responsibility. Faculty super- 
vision is provided through the business 
manager of the college, who has charge 
of buildings and grounds. The super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds is 
responsible to the business manager. 
The work plan committee, which is 
made up of the superintendent of 
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buildings and grounds and the dieti- 
tian and two other faculty members, 
plus students, makes policy for the 
work plan. 

Student responsibility Operates 
through the men’s work manager and 
the women’s work manager. The stu- 
dent body elects these managers in the 
spring of each year. These positions 
are coveted more than are any others 
on the campus. We at Blackburn at- 
tribute much of the success of our plan 
over so long a period of years to the 
responsibility that is given to students 
in its Operation. 

The two principal student managers 
direct eight other student “work 
heads,” each student-elected and each 
responsible for an area of work. Re- 
porting to the women’s work manager 
are the kitchen head, the laundry head, 
and the head of the women’s janitor 
force. Under the men’s work manager 
are the head waiter, the head of the 
construction gang, the head of “firing” 
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(meaning the crew that fires the fur- 
naces in the main heating plant, and 
a few others in outlying locations), 
the head of the bookstore, and the 
head of the men’s janitor force. Each 
has his own crew, and each acts in the 
capacity of foreman. 


WHO DOES WHAT 


The duties of most of the crews are 
indicated by the names of the crews. 
The construction gang has charge of 
such maintenance as does not come 
under routine janitor work. This gang 
makes minor repairs, moves furniture, 
lays sidewalks, hangs pictures, and such 
things. Clerical work provides secre- 
taries to faculty members, assistants in 
the library, receptionists in the resi- 
dential halls, help in the mimeograph 
room, and similar jobs. 

During 1949-50 there are 254 resi- 
dent students on the work plan. With 
each student putting in 15 hours a 
week, we have available 3810 work- 





Above: Here student paint- 
ers turn to interior decora- 
tion. Left: Freshmen usually 
have less choice than other stu- 
dents as to work they will do. 


hours per week. In a recent typical 
week, this labor was used as follows: 
kitchen, including the preparation of 
meals, serving, dishwashing, 1344 
hours; laundry, 185 hours; janitor 
work, both men’s and women’s, 515 
hours; construction, including “firing,” 
780 hours; clerical, including the book- 
store, mimeograph room, the work of 
receptionists at residence halls, library 
assistants, faculty secretaries, and the 
operation of the student recreation 
center, 986 hours. 

Much work, obviously, is standard 
and predictable. This is the case with 
the preparation of meals, firing of fur- 
naces, janitor duties, and many other 
tasks. Accomplishment of these re- 
quires only the organization of a work- 
ing force at the beginning of the 
semester, and proper instruction and 
supervision and provision of supplies. 

How about the rest of the work? 
Suppose a light bulb burns out and 
needs replacement. Suppose a faculty 
member wants a bookcase moved from 
one room to another. Suppose a motor 
burns out, a room needs painting, a 
parking area should be constructed for 
visitors cars. In any of these cases, 
large or small, the person who wants 
the job done makes out a “service req- 
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uisition” and sends it to the work 
office. There the work managers assign 
a priority to each requisition and send 
it to the proper work head. In due time 
the work is done. If, for any reason, it 
cannot be done, the work office notifies 
the person who made the requisition. 

Small tasks are executed promptly, 
as a matter of routine. Large ones take 
more planning and more time. For 
example, in the fall of 1949 a student 
recreation center was created in the 
basement of a residence hall. The 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds and the business manager or- 
dered the necessary equipment. The 
work managers assigned labor to install 
a soda bar, furniture, ping-pong equip- 
ment, a juke box. In six weeks the rec- 
reation center opened its doors to the 


student body. 


CHOICE OF MANAGERS 


Students become work managers of 
work heads through competition and 
election. The whole college nominates 
candidates for the various positions. 
Juniors and seniors, with some sopho- 
mores, are nominated for the principal 
places. All nominees attend a work 
managers’ school. Their instruction 
familiarizes the candidates with each 
job and teaches the candidates the nec- 
essary skills and the scheduling proce- 
dures. Last year 23 men and 16 wom- 
en were candidates for the work 
headships. A person may apply for 
more than one post. 

After two weeks of this school, the 
work heads elect their successors. The 
newly chosen managers assume their 
positions in the spring, four weeks 
before the closing of school. Thus they 
have a chance to become accustomed 
to their new responsibilities while 
their predecessors still are available to 
give advice and help, if they are re- 
quested. 

Student work managers assign stu- 
dents to crews at the beginning of each 
semester. The managers consider each 
student's precollege or college work 
record. First assignments are adjusted 
as students express different prefer- 
ences, show new skills, or change their 
academic schedules. Freshmen usually 
have less choice than other students as 
to the type of work they will do. On 
many jobs the work managers try to 
find students who can fit into their 
academic schedules a block of five 
hours of working time. This reduces 
the waste of each student's preparing 
for his work and cleaning up at the 
end of the work time. 
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Jobs are reassigned at the beginning 
of each semester. This is because aca- 
demic schedules change, and thus stu- 
dents’ work schedules must change 
also. Academic schedules always take 
precedence over work schedules. 
Switching jobs each semester also gives 
a desirable variety to the work ex- 
perience. 

Instruction to all students in the 
methods of performing their work is 
handled by the work heads in an 
orientation program at the beginning 
of each year. Thereafter any necessary 
additional instruction is carried on by 
the individual work heads. The work 
heads supervise the tasks or delegate 
the supervision to reliable assistants. 
The kitchen head, for example, ap- 
points “meal heads,” each of whom is 
responsible for the preparation of a 
meal or meals. 

Three times a year each student is 
graded on his work, just as he is 
graded in his academic courses. Work 
grades are issued at the end of the 
first eight weeks of the first semester 
and at the end of the first and second 
semesters. The work grade includes 
placing the student on a scale in rela- 
tion to his attitude, initiative and in- 
dustry. If a student's work is unsatis- 
factory, he receives counseling from 
the student work heads, and, if neces- 
sary, the faculty chairman of the work 
plan committee talks with him. Often 
a student who is doing unsatisfactory 
work is transferred to another job and 
shows improvement in the new assign- 
ment. A student's work reports are 
kept in his official file in the same 
manner as are his grades in courses, 
and thus are a part of his official col- 
lege record. 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL WORK 


A recent monthly report shows the 
kinds of jobs Blackburn College stu- 
dents perform, apart from the routines 
of college maintenance. “Concrete cap 
put on old well” is one succinct report; 
“steps to chapel platform fixed so they 
do not rock” is another. “Bulletin 
board constructed for dining hall” is 
reported, as is “‘crown’ put on flower 
beds beside Jones Hall.” 

Students with special skills are dis- 
covered often, and their skills are put 
to use. One young man is an expert 
butcher, so that the college now is 
buying meat in carcasses and the stu- 
dent butcher is preparing it for cook- 
ing. He is training a crew so that 
others will carry on this work in future 
years. Another student is skilled in 





the cleaning and repairing ot organs. 
He is fixing the organ in the college 
chapel, a job that would have cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars if someone had 
been hired to do it. 

For bookkeeping purposes the work 
of Blackburn students is valued at 40 
cents an hour. No distinction is made 
among various types of jobs. The val- 
uation put on the work is nominal 
and is placed there for two reasons: 
(1) it enables the college to keep 
track of the cost of any project; (2) 
at the end of the year each student's 
work record is analyzed, and he is paid 
for overtime he may have accumulated: 
on the other hand, he has to pay the 
college if he has worked less than his 
allotted time unless there is some valid 
excuse. Last year only about $7 changed 
hands in this way. 

The total budget of the college this 
year is $290,960, including student 
labor valued at $50,000. Exclusive of 
faculty salaries, only $18,500 actually 
is spent in cash for labor. This sum 
includes the salaries of the seven full- 
time, nonteaching employes previously 
mentioned, and a small amount for a 
maintenance force in the summer 
months. Most work, however, is not 
done in summer since the student body 
is the work force and is absent in the 
summer. 


DO STUDENTS OVERWORK? 


Clearly, more hours of a student's 
day are scheduled if he is at Black- 
burn on the work plan than if he went 
to another institution and did not 
work. On the other hand, some stu- 
dents who “work their way through 
college” have to devote so many hours 
to it each day that they have little or 
no time for extracurricular activities or 
for recreation in other forms. This is 
controlled at Blackburn. Each student 
works the same number of hours as 
each other student. Moreover, the pro- 


gram of extracurricular activities is ar- 


ranged so as not to put too great a 
strain upon anyone. 

Except for a medium length basket- 
ball schedule, there are no intercolle- 
giate athletics. There are plays, con- 
certs, visiting speakers, religious events, 
and most of the other occasions that 
characterize the average campus. A 
definite effort is made in the total col- 
lege program to divide the student's 
time among study, work and play in 
such manner as to allow him to give 
due attention to each and to derive 
suitable benefit and enjoyment from 
each one of them. 
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TRADITIONALLY, COLLEGES LOOKED 
to the parent rather than to the stu- 
dent for the payment of tuition 
and other charges. To an increasing 
degree, colleges today expect the stu- 
dent to make his own arrangements 
for enrollment and for the payment 
of fees. For our own protection, how- 
ever, we should remind ourselves that, 
in the eyes of the law, he is still an 
infant until he has reached the age of 
majority. At the common law, an in- 
fant becomes of age the first instant 
of the day preceding the 21st anni- 
versary day of his birth. By statute 
in many states, a girl reaches her ma- 
jority at the age of 18." 

Recently I was requested to cite 
cases on the question of the right of 
a student to demand a refund of full 
tuition on the ground that he was a 
minor at the time of payment. Owing 
to the natural reluctance of the colleges 
to litigate this issue, there have been 
comparatively few decisions of record. 

In general, an infant may, at his 
pleasure, repudiate and disaffirm his 
contracts. This rule of protection has 
few exceptions. In most jurisdictions, 
an infant need not even return goods 
purchased or restore the consideration 
as a condition of disaffirmance.* The 
major exception to the rule that an 
infant may disaffirm his contracts is 
the well established principle that an 
infant may make himself liable for 
goods and services that are necessary, 
considering his position and station in 
life. Even for what the law has held 
to be “necessaries,” an infant is merely 
liable for the reasonable, not the con- 
tractual, price for such goods or serv- 


‘ices. It depends upon the facts in 


each case whether goods or services 
contracted for by an infant are neces- 
sary. 

Sir Edward Coke, the greatest com- 
mon lawyer of all time, in the first 
volume of his “Institutes” (1628) 
stated that an infant binds himself to 
pay “for his teaching and instruction.” 
The early cases restricted this dictum to 
rudimentary education and to training 
for a trade. 

Apparently, the first American case 
on the legal status of a college edu- 
cation was decided by the spreme 
court of Vermont in 1844.5 The de- 


*This is true in Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Utah. 

*This is not true in California, North 
and South Dakota. 


"Middlebury College v. Lyman A. Chan- 
dler, 16 VT. 683 
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MINORS AND THE CONTRACT 
OF ENROLLMENT 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Treasurer, Washington University 


St. Louis 


tendant enrolled in August 1836, at 
the age of 15, in Middlebury College. 
After the death of his father in 1837, 
the college attempted to collect tuition, 
room and board from the student him- 
self. The court, in its opinion, held 
that— 

“A good common school education, 
at least, is now fully recognized as one 
of the necessaries for an infant. . 
But it is obvious that the more exten- 
sive attainments in literature and sci- 
ence must be viewed in a light some- 
what different. .. . The mass of our 
citizens pass through life without 
them. . . . We therefore consider that 
such an education should not be 
ranked among those necessaries, for 
which he could, as an infant, render 
himself . . . liable by contract.” 

In 1926, the supreme court of the 
state of Washington* held that a col- 
lege education was a necessary for a 
daughter who had displayed remark- 
able aptitude for classical studies, al- 
though her father was a railroad con- 
ductor with an annual salary of about 
$3000. The reasoning of the court is 
of interest: 

“The rule in Middlebury College v. 
Chandler was clearly based upon con- 
ditions which existed at that time. An 
opportunity at that early date for a 
common school education was small, 
for a high school education less, and 
for a college education was almost 
impossible to the average family. . . . 
But conditions have changed greatly 
in almost a century that has elapsed 
since that time. Where the college 
graduate of that day was the excep- 
tion, today such a person may almost 
be said to be the rule. . . . It cannot 








‘Esteb, v. Esteb, 244 Pac 264, 47 A.L.R. 
110. 


be doubted that the minor who is un- 
able to secure a college education is 
generally handicapped in pursuing 
most of the trades or professions of 
life.” 

However, in 1930, when the courts 
of Indiana® and Massachusetts® were 
faced with the same problem, both of 
them declined to follow the lead of 
the Washington court. In the Massa- 
chusetts case, the two defendants 
signed a lease for a suite of rooms in 
a privately owned residence hall used 
exclusively for students at Harvard 
University. The court held that: 

“As a matter of law . . . a college 
education is not such a necessary as 
to either defendant as to take the con- 
tract out of the rule relating to in- 
fants.” 

In 1938, a Massachusetts court’ per- 
mitted the plaintiff to recover the full 
tuition, with interest, paid for courses 
of instruction in aviation on the 
ground that the contract of enroll- 
ment had been signed while the plain- 
tiff was still a minor. The judge ruled 
that the courses in instruction were 
not necessaries and, hence, the defend- 
ant could disaffirm the contract, even 
though he took no action by way of 
disaffirmance for almost a year after 
attaining majority. 

It is obvious that the common law 
has not kept pace with modern edu- 
cational concepts and procedures. In 
view of the many millions of dollars 
involved in the tuitions paid by minors 
each year to our American colleges and 
universities, this “cultural lag” presents 
potential hazards of some magnitude. 





*Morris v. Morris, 171 N.E. 386. 
*Moskow v. Marshall, 171 N.E. 477. 


*“Adamowski v. Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service, Inc., 15 N.E. 24467. 
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An insurance adviser 
will first examine all 
the existing policies. 


AN INSURANCE ADVISER SURVEYING 
a new risk will ask to examine exist- 
ing insurance policies. Although these 
policies constitute the entire legal con- 
tract between the insurer and the in- 
sured, he will not spend much time 
looking at them. On the other hand, 
he will ask a great many questions 
of the management about the various 
exposures, and some of these will be 
extremely difficult to answer. By his 
emphasis on these questions, rather 
than upon the policies, he displays a 
clear skepticism that insurance pol- 
icies are in themselves evidence of 
insurance. 

His experience tells the insurance 
adviser that the adequacy of an in- 
surance program is measured by two 
basic yardsticks: (1) Do the insur- 
ance policies fit the actual loss possi- 
bilities? and (2) Do the insurance 
policies insure against change in the 
loss possibility? 

It is this second standard that is 
more likely to be overlooked, and 
nowhere is the problem more acute 
than in an educational institution. 
While the college exposure is fairly 
typical of any large risk, it is much 
harder for the college insurance execu- 
tive to be fully informed of the risk 
changes that are taking place in his 
institution. 

Control systems applicable to a 
typical business are hard to duplicate 
in the academic framework. Freedom 
to change and experiment is inherent 
to operating a college, and its busi- 
ness administration hesitates to put 
undue restraint on such a philosophy. 
But with a flexible organization come 
certain risks, and the uninsured loss is 
one of them. Fortunately, modern in- 
surance practice is tending toward 
contracts that minimize this possibil- 
ity. Im general, such contracts are 
known as blanket, or comprehensive, 
policies. 

In discussing blanket forms of in- 
surance it is helpful to consider three 
major loss areas: damage to owned 
property, legal liabiliry for personal 
injuries, and financial losses. 

This category is primarily concerned 
with damage to or destruction of 
buildings or their contents. Here the 
major hazard—and the insurable one 
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Do your INSURANCE 


—is fire, windstorm and the allied 
perils grouped by insurance under- 
writers under the heading of “ex- 
tended coverage.” 

Blanket protection against these 
hazards is available in most rating 
jurisdictions by. means of an all-prop- 
erty form. This form derives its name 
from the basic insuring agreement 
which stipulates that the contract 
covers all the property of the named 
assured in a certain specified area. It 
has considerable advantages over any 
other form that places specific amounts 
of insurance on specified buildings or 
contents. 

Under the all-property form the en- 
tire amount of insurance is written 
at an average rate computed from a 
statement of values that is filed with 
the rating authority at the beginning 
of the policy term. Although the rate 
per hundred dollars of insurance is 
slightly higher than the true average, 


this added cost is small indeed com- 
pared with the advantages it purchases. 
As long as the assured complies with 
the coinsurance clause requirements 
of the policy by seeing that his total 
insurance is in line with total values, 
the operation of this form in a loss 
is excellent. Its advantages best can 
be comprehended in terms of an actual 
loss recently sustained at Antioch Col- 
lege. 

We acquired during the life of our 
insurance policies certain surplus prop- 
erty, which was stored in a vacant 
building on an outlying portion of 
the campus. Several months later a 
fire occurred and a total loss of build- 
ing and contents was suffered. Bearing 
in mind that this property was ob- 
tained without any material cash out- 
lay, there would have been little likeli- 
hood under a program of specific in- 
surance that this value would have 
been covered. Actually, all the material 
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was needed for current use and had 
to be replaced, so that an insurable 
yalue of several thousand dollars was 
readily established and ccllected. 

In no area of insurance is blanket 
coverage more important than in pub- 
lic liability. Here the stakes are con- 
siderably larger than in property in- 
surance. It is quite improbable that 
a major value concentration will go 
uninsured against fire under any pro- 
gram, and any uncovered loss tends 
to be a comparatively small one. How- 
ever, when the hazard is a personal 
injury claim, there is no relation be- 
tween the chance of an accident taking 
place and the resultant loss. The in- 
stitution that has occasion only once 
in five years to hire an automobile 
may be faced with just as disastrous 
a lawsuit if the accident occurs on 
that single occasion as if it used hired 
vehicles in its day-to-day operation. 

By careful search it may be possible 
for the insurance executive to assure 
himself that there are no unknown 
exposures as of the date he investi- 
gates. He never can be certain that 
a new liability is not around the cor- 





POLICIES insure? 


ner. No matter how carefully he may 











keep abreast of the college’s operations, 
liabiliry runs with each student and 
every employe. He can _ purchase 
premises, elevator, contractual and 
owner's protective liability policies, so 
that there is no chink in his protec- 
tion. Yet he may find a week hence 
that a new exposure has developed. 

A good example of this situation 
was found recently in the Antioch 
College dining halls. Their operation, 
as I could see it, was a typical restau- 
rant exposure; there was no food sold 
for consumption away from the prem- 
ises. In attending a restaurant staff 
meeting it was brought out quite casu- 
ally that on infrequent occasion a 
faculty member who found himself 
without bread or eggs or milk after 
the stores had closed would ask the 
restaurant to sell him a small supply 
to meet the emergency. These trans- 
actions were invariably on the basis 
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of a personal favor and were not re- 
garded as a significant part of the 
dining hall operation. 

Here was an exposure that is known 
as products liability and would not 
have been covered by a standard prem- 
ises policy. Yet it is obvious that a 
foreign object in a loaf of bread might 
have produced a serious injury claim. 
While I was startled to learn of this 
practice, I had the assurance that our 
blanket public liability. policy was cov- 
ering it. 

The important conclusion to be 
drawn from this example is that even 
with such a loophole discovered and 
stopped, there is no assurance that an 
entirely different exposure is not oper- 
ating in some other department. 

Even the blanket (or comprehen- 
sive) liability policy has some exclu- 
sions. For example, claims under 
workmen's compensation laws are 
usually excluded, and coverage is pro- 
vided under a separate policy. Pro- 
vided the same company writes both 
the public liability and the workmen's 
compensation, the effect is the same as 
though a single contract pertained. 


MORTON A. RAUH 


Business Manager, Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


However, there is a considerable temp- 
tation to separate these two covers in 
different companies. Frequently by 
doing so some cost advantage can be 
obtained. It is a dangerous practice. 

The question of whether an injured 
person is an employe or a member of 
the public is frequently a difficult one, 
and even though one or the other of 
the two policies covers the accident, 
it is an unpleasant, and frequently 
costly, position to be in the middle of 
a legal argument as to which company 
pays the loss. It is far better in pur- 
chasing these two coverages to regard 
them as linked, and in determining 
the most favorable cost select the com- 
pany that has the most advantageous 
proposal for both liability and work- 
men’s Compensation. 


The same considerations hold in 
covering the automobile hazard. Sep- 
arate coverages for owned, nonowned 
and hired automobiles can be bought, 
but the comprehensive policy is far 
superior. It is common to find the 
larger companies underwriting gen- 
eral and automobile liability under a 
single contract. This is the most de- 
sirable situation, but separate automo- 
bile and liability policies, each blanket 
and both in the same company, will 
accomplish the same purpose. 

In considering coverages against 
financial loss, there is a growing terd- 
ency away from separating fidelity 
bonds from money coverage, such as 
burglary and holdup. Here, again, the 
governing philosophy is to blanket the 
risk, for whether the loss is occasioned 
by manipulations of the records or by 
taking of money at gun point, the re- 
sults to the institution are the same. 

While fidelity and theft covers now 
are available in a single contract (com- 
monly known as “dishonesty, disap- 
pearance and destruction”), the right 
to select specific or blanket fidelity 
coverage still rests with the assured. 
Experience repeatedly points to the 
doubtful protection afforded by speci- 
fied fidelity bonds. In effect, the as- 
sured attempts to predict in advance 
the particular person or position where 
the loss will occur. This is almost al- 
ways impossible. Fidelity losses of sub- 
stantial amounts constantly are occur- 
ring through the dishonesty of trusted 
employes or those who never were 
thought to have access to money or 
property. 

Another common insurance practice 
is to have a blanket bond in a nominal 
amount with excess coverage on key 
employes. This has the same inherent 
weakness as have specific bonds. Again 
the assured is attempting to predict in 
advance where the loss will occur. The 
same premium devoted to a small in- 
crease in the blanket coverage in al- 
most every case will buy better pro- 
tection. 

Fortunately for the college insurance 
executive, there has been a long-term 
trend toward making available blanket 
coverages. Contracts that 10 years ago 
required special underwriting consid- 
eration now are available in standard 
policies. A program of blanket insur- 
ance will be found to cost little if any 
more than a group of separate policies, 
each insuring a small segment of the 
total exposure. Yet, in terms of the 
insurance these policies provide, the 
advantages will be immeasurable. 
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ris GYMNASIUM i. tus oF ott cottege activity 


TO ACCOMMODATE INCREASING EN- 
roliments, Morningside College, Sioux 
City, lowa, achieved a two-year $1,- 
000,000 expansion program during 
1947-49. The sixth building added to 
the campus in this program of advance 
is a new gymnasium named in honor 
of George M. Allee, the largest indi- 
vidual contributor to the building, 
which was given to the college by the 
Sioux City community and by its 
alumni and friends throughout the 
United States. 

The gymnasium is the hub of all 
college activity. It will be used not 
only for physical education but also 
for student chapel services, alumni 
banquets, concerts and commence- 
ments. 

A great deal of study went into the 
planning. Those who daily use and 
work in this type of building con- 
tributed many ideas. Our theory is 
that those contemplating building 
should discuss their plans not only 
with those who recently have built, 
but also with those who for years 
have been using buildings upon which 
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they mentally have been making im- 
provements. 

Albert Buckingham, Morningside’s 
director of athletics, and Ernest Raun, 
chairman of the building committee, 
worked in close harmony with Wil- 
liam Beuttler, the architect, thus mak- 
ing it possible to incorporate into the 
plans unusual functional features that 
had been tried in various field houses 
and gymnasiums and that had proved 
to have great utility. The study also 
made it possible to exclude items that 
experience had proved to have little 
usefulness. 


ELIMINATE DUPLICATION 


For example, it was learned that in 
many gymnasiums there are men’s and 
women's locker rooms and showers for 
those using the gymnasium floor and 
additional sets of locker rooms and 
showers for those using the swimming 
pool. Duplication was eliminated by 
placing these facilities so that there 
were convenient exits both to the gym- 
nasium floor and to the swimming 
pool. In doing this, enough floor space 


was saved to permit an extra class- 
room. In addition, there were sub- 
stantial savings in plumbing costs be- 
cause two, rather than four, sets of 
showers were installed. 

In some buildings, lobbies and hall- 
ways consume thousands of cubic feet 
of space and add little or no functional 
value to the educational program. 
Some institutions advised that if they 
were to build again, one-half or more 
of the space now used would not be 
wasted in lobbies and passageways. 
The lobby and hallways in Morning- 
side’s gymnasium were reduced to a 
minimum, as can be seen in the ac- 
companying plan. 

Offices, locker rooms, shower rooms, 
and classrooms along the east and 
west sides of the building are directly 
beneath the balcony areas. There are 
no posts to obstruct the view of those 
sitting in the balconies. The building 
was designed so that folding doors 
could be installed to close off the bal- 
conies and make them into soundproof 
rooms. Folding bleachers in the bal- 
conies, as well as on the main floor, 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


GENERAL DATA: Simple but impressive 
lines; width, 158 feet; length, 192 feet; 
5000 seats; swimming pool; apparatus 
rooms; classrooms; club room; apartment 
for custodian. 


CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof. Roof, steel 
trusses with steel purlins, poured gypsum 
on gypsum board with pitch and gravel. 
Exterior, buff colored face brick. Interior, 
building blocks and plain tile. Windows, 
steel sash, Stairways, concrete with ter- 
razzo face. 


CEILINGS: Plaster and gypsum. 


FLOORING: Arena, maple; swimming pool, 
tile; hallways, terrazzo; lobby, terrazzo; 
balcony, concrete. 


HEATING: Forced air attached with fresh 
air system. Also, units located near main 
entrance doors with a recirculating system. 


LIGHTING: General, with some fluorescent. 


COST: General contract, $321,700. Heating 
and plumbing, $121,800. Lighting, $13,- 
900. Total, $457,400 (fees and land not 
included). Approximately $0.49 per cubic 
foot. Without swimming pool, total cost 
would have been $63,500 less. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


SCALE ~ FEET 


When folding bleachers are rolled back, there are two regulation 


sized basketball 


courts. 


Trusses of the building are of sufficient 


strength so that a rolling door can be installed to separate courts. 
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permit utilization of balcony space 
after games. When the folding bleach- 
ers are rolled back against the wall, 
these balcony areas can be used for 
such activities as wrestling, boxing, 
badminton, shuffle board, ping-pong, 
and other gymnastic sports. Conven- 
ient storage space has been provided 
for the equipment necessary for these 
activities. 

It might be possible to have bowl- 
ing alleys on one of the balconies if 
at some future date it should seem 
expedient. If this is done, “sleepers” 
will be run over the bowling alleys to 
protect the floors and to bridge the 
ball returns. The bleachers, as they 
roll out from the wall, then will rest 
upon these sleepers. These plans, how- 
ever, have not yet been perfected. 

A snack kitchen is used as head- 
quarters for concession selling at 
games and in connection with food 
catering at banquets. To keep main- 
tenance costs as low as possible and 
to have a watchman on hand for all 
emergencies, there’s an apartment for 
the custodian of the building. An 
“M” club room is used as a lounge 
and reading room for varsity letter 
winners. 

The pool is 75 by 30 feet, with seat- 
ing for approximately 400 spectators 
at swimming events. Installation of 
the latest and best type of filtering 
and cleaning equipment eliminates 
all but two complete changes of water 
per year, thus helping to keep operat- 
ing costs.at a minimum. 

One factor that should be kept in 
mind in locating a gymnasium is its 
availability to parking areas. In order 
to have people attend games regu- 
larly, easily accessible and convenient 
parking space must be available. It 
has been estimated that with a crowd 
of 5000 for basketball games, parking 
for 2000 cars should be provided. Our 
gymnasium was located less than a 
block from the parking facilities used 
by the Sioux City public stadium. 

On the main floor, with the bleach- 
ers rolled back, are two regulation 
sized basketball courts. The trusses of 
the building have been made of suf- 
ficient strength so that a rolling door 
or a curtain can be installed to sep- 
arate the two courts, if this should be- 
come desirable. Built into the playing 
arena is the necessary hardware to con- 
vert the floor for use in such sports 
as tennis, volleyball and badminton. 
Two regulation sized tennis courts per- 
mit the playing of this game through 
the winter months. 
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FIELD HOUSE AND STADIUM 
COMBINATION AT OMAHA 


TOM TOWNSEND 


Journalism Department, University of Omaha 


GROUNDWORK FOR THE UNIVER- 
sity of Omaha's new $750,000 field 
house and stadium was laid in 1945 
when the board of regents adopted an 
official university policy toward ath- 
letics and selected an athletic director. 
He and his staff began to formulate 
building needs as they developed their 
physical education and athletic pro- 
gram. 

As the blueprint stage approached, 
they were assisted by the architects, the 
plant superintendent, the building and 
grounds committee of the board of 
regents, the university president, and 
the business manager. Physical edu- 
cation plants in other Midwestern uni- 
versities were visited. Eventually final 
plans were drawn, reviewed by the re- 
gents, and approved. 

The result is a combined field house 
and stadium. It is located on high 
ground just west of the university's 
athletic field. Built against the east 
wall of the field house is the stadium, 
which thus parallels the west side of 
the athletic field. 
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The stadium has a seating capacity 
of 4380, counting the boxes. It is con- 
structed of concrete and has wooden 
planks for seats. Its 225 foot length 
can be extended at each end. The foot 
of the stadium is 85 feet from the 
field house wall. Height of the struc- 
ture is 36 feet. 

Spectators enter through a concourse 
which runs the length of the stadium, 
with doors at both ends. Concession 
stands and entrances to public rest- 
rooms are located along this corridor. 
From the concourse, three ramps lead 
to the seating area. Two aisles run the 
length of the stadium. Six others run 
from the top row to the boxes and di- 
vide the stadium into seven sections. 
At the foot of each of the six aisles 
are steps opening onto the cinder track, 
which circles the football field. 

At the top of the center section of 
the stadium is a three-deck press-radio 
box, 21 feet high. Each deck is 22 
feet by 9 feet. The bottom one, re- 
served for the press, has two rows of 
tables for reporters, and to ensure per- 


fect vision for all newspapermen the 
back row is raised above the level of 
the front row. The second deck is for 
radio announcers. Three separate 
soundproof booths are provided. 

Both of the two lower decks are 
completely glass enclosed. They have 
their own heating and ventilating sys- 
tem. The open top deck is for camera 
and television men. 

There is a little story behind the 
planning for the field house. “We 
didn’t want to build a field house of 
just any size and shape,” explains 
Jack Adwers, building and grounds 
superintendent; “we needed some cri- 
teria by which to judge.” 

Convinced that an indoor track was 
a necessity, the athletic director let that 
be the guide. Head Track Coach Lloyd 
Cardwell, a veteran runner on many of 
the nation’s best indoor tracks, was 
asked to select the proper track size. 
After actual trials, he chose a 10 lap 
track with 50 foot radial curves. This, 
plus allowance for bleacher space, de- 
termined the width of the building. A 
desire to have room for a 75 yard dash 
determined the length. 

Outside measurements of the field 
house proper are 178 feet by 264 feet. 
This means an enclosed area of more 
than 45,000 square feet, or more than 
an acre of ground. Sidewalls are 33 
feet high, but a slanting roof makes the 
center height an even 60 feet. All this 
space is completely unobstructed, as 
the roof is supported by 10 giant steel 
arches, each weighing 40 tons. 

Because of its unique design, none 
of the vast interior area is eaten up by 
dressing rooms, offices and storage 
space. Offices are located along the 
north wall in an extension 170 by 22 
feet. Storage space is similarly pro- 
vided for in a 104 by 22 foot section 
along the west wall. 

Dressing rooms, showers and pub- 
lic restrooms are under the rear half 
of the stadium. This arrangement con- 
It also makes possible 
the use of one set of facilities for both 
indoor and outdoor events. Under the 
front half is more storage space. 

There are two dressing rooms for 
athletes. One, the varsity locker room, 
is equipped to serve 60 men. The 
other will handle 140 men. To reach 
the athletic field from the locker rooms, 
athletes pass through the main con- 
course and around the ends of the 
stadium. Stairways lead from the locker 
rooms to the field house floor. 

The field house has a dirt floor to 
permit indoor practice of all sports. 


serves spac e. 
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STADIUM PLAN - SEATING LEVEL 


Maintenance of the floor requires regu- 
lar farm equipment: a disk harrow, 
drag, roto-tiller and tractor. 

The 1/10 mile track has no cinders 
or curbing. It is 24 feet wide, making 
possible either six or seven lanes. A 
75 yard dash down the center of the 
field house ends near the west wall. 
But a large hangar type of door at that 
end can be raised to allow the runners 
space in which to stop. Portable jump- 
ing pits have been constructed for field 
events. 

A special feature of the field house 
is its portable basketball floor. Of this 
movable court, 112 by 64 feet, the ac- 
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FIELD HOUSE - FLOOR PLAN 


tual playing area is 94 by 50 feet. The 
floor is built in 236 sections, which are 
held together by 1000 special screws 
and sockets. It was constructed in 
Boston, shipped to Omaha, delivered 
to the field house, and set up there for 
$15,190. 

Seating facilities are another field 
house high light. Two sets of rollaway 
bleachers, one on each side of the 
building, have been installed. Each set 
is 128 feet long and seats 1800 people. 
The bleachers fasten to the field house 
wall. When in use, they are pulled 
out from the wall, bottom row first. 
When not in use, they close up against 





Rollaway bleachers of the type installed at Omaha's new field house. 
Left, bleachers ready for use; center, partly closed; right, closed. 
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the wall like a telescope. Open, the 20 
rows of bleachers extend 36 feet from 
the wall; closed, they occupy only 6 
feet. The two sets cost $46,050. 

When the university's portable 
bleachers are placed at the ends of the 
building, they will increase the seat- 
ing capacity to 4400. Eventual seating 
capacity is 7500. 

The field house is heated by its own 
oil-fired furnace. Its steam heat will be 
distributed by unit heaters and ventila- 
tors. Estimated cost of a year’s heating 
is $3000, but this, of course, depends 
on the amount of use. The building is 
constructed of brick, steel and con- 
crete. The roofing material is made of 
tar and felt. Special insulation prevents 
moisture from condensing under the 
roof and “raining” in the building. 
Lighting gives the appearance of a 
sunny day and permits television. 

There are five spectator entrances 
to the field house: two on the north 
side, two on the south side, and one at 
the west end. A parking lot is near by. 

Plans for the field house and stadium 
were drawn by John Latenser and Sons, 
Omaha architects. It is part of the uni- 
versity’s 10 year building program. 
Architects have already drawn pro- 
posed additions to the new athletic 
plant. The south side of the field house 
may in the future have two wings: one 
for classrooms, and the other for a 
gymnasium and swimming pool. 
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BROADCASTING BETWEEN HALVES OF 
the opening of Penn State-Villanova 
football game on Sept. 24, 1949, James 
Milholland, acting president of the 
Pennsylvania State College, called at- 
tention to the recent completion of an 
extensive stadium program started 15 
years before. This now provides a per- 
manent seating capacity for 30,000 
people at Beaver Field, located on the 
outskirts of the rapidly expanding 
campus at State College, Pa. 

The work consists of a steel sta- 
dium complete in the form of a horse- 
shoe, with 40 rows of seats running 
for 378 feet on each side of the field 
and an end circle of 30 rows of seats 
around the entire north enclosure. Un- 
derneath the west side of the stadium 
a field house, 20 by 126 feet, also has 
been constructed and new ticket en- 
trance booths greatly facilitate han- 
dling of crowds. On the west side of 
the field, on a separate supporting steel 
structure, a three-story press box, 60 
feet long and 13 feet wide, of welded 
steel plate construction also has been 
built. Radio broadcasters and press 
representatives have described it as 
the best press box of its kind in the 
East. 

The designs for these structures have 
many unique and advantageous fea- 
tures that will be of interest to college 
and school executives, board members 
of colleges and high schools, and ar- 
chitects planning similar projects, par- 
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ticularly because of the adaptability, 
economy and flexibility of the type of 
construction adopted. 


15 YEAR PROGRAM 

In 1934, college authorities were 
faced with the problem of providing 
for the continually increasing crowds 
at the field. Old wooden stands re- 
quiring perennial repairs, supple- 
mented with temporary seats of the 
circus type, were the only seating fa- 
cilities available. Although safe, per- 
manent construction for new additions 
was desired, only limited funds were 
available for the start of the program. 

After a thorough investigation, 
which involved the consideration of 
bids on various other types of con- 
struction, the first unit was ordered. 
A weathertight steel plate deck sup- 
ported by structural steel girders and 
columns was selected. It was repre- 
sented as offering the following. ad- 
vantages: 

Economical Construction. — The 
erected cost of these units was lower 
than for any other permanent type of 
design available offering comparable 
advantages. 

Flexibility. — The sectional steel 
plate deck with structural steel sup- 
ports readily would facilitate the ad- 
dition of future extensions from time 


at Penn State seats 30,000 


to time until the entire stadium could 
be completed. 

Portability Owing to the possibil- 
ity of a future relocation of the field, 
the steel deck design offered a structure 
that could be moved in sections with- 
out complete destruction and set up 
on a new site. 

Pleasing Appearance.— The heavy 
flanged steel plate deck supported by 
wide flange girders and columns at the 
18 foot panel points offered a safe, 
sturdy design yery pleasing in ap 
pearance. 

Simple With only 


the ordinary maintenance of a coat of 


Maintenance. - 


paint, old sections could be made to 
look like new so that the structure 
would present a uniform appearance 
upon future completion of the pro- 
gram. 

Space Available Under Deck.—The 
weathertight steel deck construction 
and conventional beam and column 
design would permit wide use of the 
space underneath for the storage of 
athletic equipment and for enclosures 
for toilets and future team rooms. 

Economical Foundations.—The rela- 
tively lower loads delivered to the 
foundations by the steel structure, as 
compared with jconcrete deck designs, 
made the foundations simple and eco- 
nomical to build with local labor from 
plans furnished by the manufacturer. 

Because the funds for the comple- 
tion of the entire program were not 
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available at the start of the project, 
jit was mecessary to plan the construc- 
tion in such a manner that this could 
be accomplished step by step as the 
money became available. This in- 
volved the placing of nine separate 
major contracts over the 15 year pe- 
riod. These are listed here to show 
how the work progressed by years: 

1934—Original installation on west 
side, consisting of ten 18 foot sections 
with 20 rows of seats, 180 feet long. 

1936—West side made into a 40 
row section, 306 feet long, by adding 
seven 18 foot sections to the front 
and seventeen 18 foot sections with 
20 rows of seats along the back of 
the original installation. East side 
started with ten 18 foot sections with 
20 rows of seats, 180 feet long. 

1937—East side extension, adding 
seven 18 foot sections with 20 rows 
of seats along the front. 

1939—East side made into a 40 row 
section, by adding seventeen 18 foot 
sections with 20 rows along the back 
of the first sections built. 

1948—Four 18 foot sections of 40 
rows added to the south ends of the 





east and west sides, making the total 
length on each side of the field 378 
feet. 

1949—North, end circle of horse- 
shoe completed, with 30 rows of seats. 
Field house under west side of sta- 
dium completed. New three-story steel 
press, radio and television broadcast- 
ing building completed. 

The next step planned to increase 
the seating facilities is to add a circle 
of 30 rows of seats to tie in the south 
end, to complete the bowl. 





DESIGN FEATURES 


As new Beaver Field has a regula- 
tion quarter-mile track, it was neces- 
sary in building the north end circle 
to provide a clear slot underneath with 
ample head room for the start of the 
straightaway. Entrances to all aisles 
have been provided by building con- 
crete ramps from ground level at the 
front. 

The deck of the stadium was de- 
signed with heavy double flanged steel 
plates, 18 feet long for the treads and 
risers, supported by 16 inch wide 
flange girders at the panel points and 
8 inch H columns, fully braced for 
wind and sway loads. 

The 2 by 10 inch plank seats are 
supported by pedestals attached to the 
deck plates. 

The superstructure was designed 
to take care safely of a live load of 
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Right: Section 
of west stand, 
showing three- 
story press box. 
Steel shutters 
are closed on 
the upper 
story. Oppo- 
site Page: View 
of 40 row east 
stand, with 30 
row horseshoe 
section in rear. 


100 pounds per square foot on the 
deck, and all members are propor- 
tional so as not to exceed unit stresses 
permitted by the division of building 
inspection of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 


MODERN PRESS BOX 

By 1949, the growing needs for 
adequate press and radio broadcasting 
facilities required the dismantling and 
rebuilding of the old wooden press 
box mounted on the west side of the 
steel stadium, and a modern steel 
structure now serves the visitors at 
Penn State. It was completed in time 
for the alumni homecoming Penn 
State-Nebraska game last October 15. 

The press box is 60 feet long and 
13 feet wide, with three stories above 
the top deck of the stadium and one 
below. It is of welded steel plate con- 
struction, mounted on a separate struc- 
tural steel frame rising from ground 
level at the back of the west side of 
the stadium. The total height from 
ground to roof is 65 feet. 

The main floor of the press box is 
9 feet wide and 60 feet long, with six 
separate rooms for visiting officials, 
coaches and scouts, and two telephone 
rooms. A 4 foot walkway at the rear 
gives access to these rooms. 

The floor above has one large room, 
13 by 60 feet, reserved for the press. 

The steel floors in both the first and 
the second stories have the rear half 





raised to improve visibility. Wide, 
fixed plate glass windows for the front 
with steel sash, ventilated at the top, 
give a clear view of the entire field. 

On the 13 by 60 foot top floor are 
two large rooms for photographers 
or television operators, and two sep- 
arate radio broadcasting booths, each 
10 feet wide by 9 feet. 

For the front of these upper-level 
rooms, counterweighted steel shutters 
are provided that may be raised during 
the broadcasting of games. 

Restrooms are provided just below 
the main floor level, and separate 
toilets are located on the press and 
radio floors. A snack bar also is lo- 
cated on the press floor. 


NEW DRESSING QUARTERS 


Underneath the west side of the sta- 
dium have been erected new dressing 
quarters, with showers and individual 
lockers for each player for home and 
visiting athletic teams, to take the 
place of facilities previously used in 
the recreation building. These are the 
last word in cleanliness, convenience 
and usability. 

A newly installed drying room en- 
ables the equipment manager to take 
better care of game uniforms and 
other gear, and a training room shared 
by the team doctor and trainer is 
fully equipped and provides excellent 
quarters for the care of athletic 
injuries. 
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Designing an entire campus for a J U N | OR C OLLE GE 


MOUNT SAN ANTONIO JUNIOR COL- 
lege District, serving the eastern part 
of Los Angeles County, near Pomona, 
Calif., held its first classes in September 
1946. The district comprises some 200 
square miles of territory, including four 
union high school districts having a 
combined population of approximately 
80,000 and an assessed valuation of 
$80,000. The present enrollment of the 
college is in excess of 1000. 

The district passed a bond issue for 
$1,750,000, of which $270,000 was 
paid to the state of California for the 
property of the former state narcotic 
hospital, located nearly at the geo- 
graphical and population center of the 
area and consisting of 446 acres with 
12 permanent buildings that have been 
adapted to college use. 

Since 1947, we have been assigned 
the responsibility of developing plans 
and specifications for the several col- 
lege buildings and in supervising their 
erection. In this work we have had 
the assistance of the faculty members 
in their special fields of interest. We 
have visited most of the newer school 
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buildings in California and have made 
extended trips to other areas, including 
Texas, to study college plants and new 
developments in lighting, heating, and 
so forth. California’s division of school- 
house planning has been of notable 
assistance in the preliminary planning. 

The physical science building is 
typical in architectural design and con- 
struction of the new unit structures 
that will make up the campus. It is a 
U-type single story, frame stucco build- 
ing with mission tile roof and exterior 
corridors. It is strongly built to meet 
the lateral stress requirements of the 
California Earthquake Safety Construc- 
tion Law 

The existing buildings on the site 
are of Mediterranean style, with tile 
roofs. Although the new buildings are 





purely functional in design, it was 
deemed advisable to harmonize them 
with the old buildings to the extent of 
using tile roofs and stucco. 

Since the junior college serves only 
the first two years of college and is not 
designed for extension upward to be- 
come a four-year college, the plans 
differ from those of a standard college 
science building in not having facili- 
ties for upper division or research 
work. In other respects the plant would 
be typical. 

The building has two inorganic 
chemical laboratories, each 28 by 54 
feet, and one combined organic and 
quantitative chemical laboratory 28 by 
48 feet, with balance room adjoining, 
together with ample stock and supply 
rooms. An outdoor laboratory for hy- 


KEY TO PLOT PLAN 


1. Physical Science 
2. Liberal Arts 

3. Commerce 

4. Homemaking 

5. Agriculture 

6. Shops 

7. Rally Bowl 

8. Library 

9. Existing Cafeteria 
10. Administration 
11. Life Science 

12. Arts 

13. Gymnasium 

14. Pool 

15. Basketball 

16. Parking 

17. Tennis Courts 
18. Existing Buildings 
19. Covered Portico 
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STADIUM with seating ca- 
pacity of 10,000. Unusual 
feature is a running track 
of coke instead of cinders. 
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physics department also is provided 
with a small shop equipped with lathe, 
drill and press for instrument repair 
and construction. 

Primary lighting of the laboratories 
is from the north, with windows ex- 
tending from 3 feet from the floor to 
the ceiling, covering the entire north 
wall. Additional bilateral lighting is 
obtained from south windows over the 
exterior corridors which are perma- 
nently louvered to direct the light, re- 
flected from the aluminum covered cor- 
ridor roofs, upward to reflect from the 
white ceilings. 

The south windows are 314 feet 
high and extend the length of the lab- 
oratories. All windows are fixed and 
ventilation is by forced air circulation. 
Artificial lighting is accomplished with 
incandescent fixtures of the ring type 
(rocket type—silver bowl, wholly in- 
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GYMNASIUM has a seat- 
ing capacity of 1800. It 
is being used temporarily 
for assemblies and dances. 


design without drawers. Drawers are 
of the tote-drawer type and are stored 
in special locked cabinets in the lab- 
oratory rooms. Table tops are covered 
with birch, acidproofed, in chemistry 
laboratories and of formica in other 
laboratories. All tables and lecture room 
furniture are blond, natural finish 
birch. Woodwork and plastered _por- 
tion of walls are painted in pastel 
colors, green in laboratories, buff in 
the lecture and locker rooms, and rose 
in the offices and stockrooms. The 
light reflection coefficients are about 
65 per cent. 

Chalkboards are made of §sand- 
blasted plate glass with a backing of 
felt and gypsum board, in light green. 
White or yellow crayon works well and 
gives excellent visibility. Careful check 
has been made to keep light absorption 
factors in all equipment at a lower ra- 
tio than 3:1 to one another and to 
surrounding surfaces. 

The common preparation room for 
the lecture halls provides accommoda- 
tion for movable lecture tables that 
may be set up in advance and wheeled 
into place when needed. Permanent 
tables with plumbing are, of course, 
stationary. Balance room tables are of 
solid masonry, as are fixed tables in the 
mechanics and engineering material 
laboratory. The latter is provided with 
machines for testing hardness, tensile 
strength, crushing of cement, and the 
like, as there is considerable demand 
for students with this training to work 
in commercial laboratories. 

The over-all area of the building is 
16,000 square feet, exclusive of corri- 


~ dors, which add 4000. The building 


GYMNASIUM 
MT. SAN ANTONIO JR. COLLEGE 
WALNUT CALIFORNIA 


direct). The two lecture rooms, one 
seating approximately 200, the other 
seating 75, are without natural light 
and are provided with forced air ven- 
tilation. Each laboratory and lecture 
room is provided with an individual 
thermostatically controlled gas forced 
air furnace in especially designed ad- 
joining rooms. The design provides for 
the later installation of air cooling 
units if these seem to be needed, which 
is improbable, since the ceilings are 
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well insulated with rock wool. All lec- 
ture and laboratory rooms are acousti- 
cally treated. Chemistry laboratories 
and lecture rooms are provided with 
ample electrical outlets, both A.C. and 
D.C., and the physics department also 
has three-phase current available. 

All plumbing is readily accessible, 
mains being outside of the building, 
and access lines to tables are in metal 
covered chases in the cement floors. 
The tables or benches are of special 


was erected at a cost of approximately 
$8.40 per square foot. The cabinet 
work and laboratory furniture were 
made by a California firm. The com- 
pleted cost to the district was less than 
$10 per square foot, including equip- 
ment. 

Other buildings in the program, all 
under construction or completed, are 
shop buildings, liberal arts building, 
commerce building, gymnasium with 
swimming pool, library and stadium. 

The library has certain unusual fea- 
tures, however. The reading tables are 
single-sided with sloping tops and are 
set at such an angle to the north win- 
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Shop Building, one of the other completed buildings in the program. 


dows that any glare from the north sky 
is out of the inner visual field. We 
consider the sloping tops an important 
feature in preventing eyestrain and im- 
proper posture. 

The stadium seats 10,000 and is built 
in a natural amphitheater, requiring 
little cut and fill to give ideal seeing. 
There are field houses with the usual 
team dressing rooms, public toilets, and 
first-aid room. 

A feature worth noting is a running 
track built of coke instead of cinders. 





The coke is a by-product of a near-by 
steel mill, whereas cinders are not 
readily available in Southern Califor- 
nia. The track has proved unusually 
fast and satisfactory. 

The gymnasium is a masonry build- 
ing and provides seating for 1800 spec- 
tators. It is acoustically treated so that 
it will be suitable for assemblies, pend- 
ing the erection of an auditorium, and 
for dances and other social events. To 
this end, the gymnasium has been pro- 
vided with the usual kitchen facilities. 


Wood frame, one-story construction 
was chosen for the other buildings be- 
Cause it is less expensive than masonry 
and equally satisfactory. Every room 
has two outside exits on ground level, 
so the fire and panic hazard is actually 
less than in two-story masonry build- 
ings. The expected life of the buildings 
as far as structural deterioration is con- 
cerned is far in excess of the probable 
useful life of the buildings from the 
point of of obsolescence or 
changes in community requirements. 


view 











Interior of Shop Building showing bilateral lighting and modern machinery. 
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STUDENT WELFARE 


becomes a third division of administration as Florida reorganizes 


WITH THE END OF WORLD WAR Il 
Florida State University, along with 


other institutions of the state and na- 


tion, found its old patterns of pro- 
cedure literally swept aside. The legis- 
lature of 1947, confronted with the 
need of providing higher education tc 
Florida’s returning veterans and its 
ever increasing numbers of young peo- 
ple, made the University of Florida 
at Gainesville and the Florida State 
University at Tallahassee coeducational. 

Almost overnight the enrollment of 
Florida State jumped from the prewar 
figure of 1800 women to 3800 men 
and women, and last year it jumped 
to some 5200 students, 2000 of them 
men. 

Such amazing increases necessitated 
rapid and comprehensive planning if 
educational standards were to be main- 
tained. Accordingly, the administra- 
tion initiated a two-way program of 
action. The first objective was to strive 
in every way possible to maintain the 
high academic standards at the insti- 
tution. The other was to expand the 
counseling, guidance, clinical and wel- 
fare services to students. 

It was soon realized that it would 
be necessary to reorganize administra- 
tive procedures in order to carry for- 
ward the two-way program. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided to divide the 
university administratively into three 
areas of responsibility, all being im- 
mediately responsible to the president, 
who in turn is responsible to the board 
of control. The first division was to be 
headed by the business manager. 

The second division involves those 
areas of instructional activity that ful- 
fill the very purpose for which the 
institution has been founded. In this 
area are centered the seven schools and 
colleges of the university, each headed 
by a dean. 

The third area is the division of 
student welfare headed by a dean. In 
reality, it is the responsibility of this 
division to extend services to students 
and to assume responsibility for them 
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in all of the activities involving the 
student outside the classroom. Involved 
in this broad scope of activities are 
admission and registration activities, 
educational and social counseling, 
health counseling, vocational counsel- 
ing, medical services, housing, recrea- 
tion, intramural activities and athletics, 
and student feeding. In addition to 
these services, the division assumes re- 
sponsibility for providing scholarships, 
student loans, and work opportunities 
to students. An office has been set 
up to provide test services, and another 
office has been provided as a means 
of maintaining cumulative personnel 
records. 

The dean of student welfare has the 
responsibility of integrating as closely 
as possible all of the various adminis- 
trative offices having the responsibility 
for developing these various services 
for students at the university. 

Admissions: The office of the regis- 
trar is conceived to be a part of the 
other service activities of the univer- 
sity. Since the office is considered to 
be a part of the area of student wel- 
fare, all activities relating to the en- 
trance of the student into the uni- 
versity have been centered here. 

Counseling Services: As a means of 
placing students in a position where 
they may succeed best at the univer- 
sity, the personnel and counseling pro- 
gram has been organized administra- 
tively into four divisions. They are 
(1) educational counseling, (2) per- 
sonal and social guidance, (3) health 
counseling, and (4) vocational guid- 
ance and placement. 

If this four-way program is to suc- 
ceed, it necessarily must be conceived 
as an integrated whole, each area con- 
tributing to the most successful ad- 
justment of the student and following 
through by reference to the other 
areas in the counseling program when 
there is need for this by the student. 


Such agencies as the bureau of test 
services, the psychological clinic, and 
other similar clinical services now ex- 
istent or to be created upon need are 
invaluable to the complete success of 
the program. 

Educational Counseling: If students 
are to pursue those courses best suited 
to meet their needs, they will neces- 
sarily have to know the scope of the 
courses, their general purposes, and 
what can be gained as a result of tak- 
ing these various courses. In addition, 
it will be necessary for them to know 
the course sequences required and 
something of the plans provided for 
general education experiences at the 
university. A plan has been devel- 
oped whereby educational counselors 
of the faculty may work with indi- 
vidual students in helping them to 
solve their academic problems. 

Personal and Social Guidance: All 
students are confronted with various 
personal and social problems that 
should be solved properly if students 
are to benefit most from their college 
experiences. Services have been and 
are being developed to give this sort 
of help. Since the large majority of 
students are housed in university resi- 
dence halls, residence -hall counselors 
live there also, thus being in a posi- 
tion, because of their understanding, 
training and nearness, to help those 
students having personal and social 
problems. A fine esprit de corps has 
been developed between counselors 
and students and, as a result, many 
students are finding satisfactory solu- 
tions to personal and social problems 
which, if allowed to continue, would 
result in failure for the student. 

Health Counseling: While a health 
program has been in effect for same 
years, the health program as it is now 
envisioned will move from the con- 
cept of remedial activity to that of 
preventive medicine. As rapidly as it 
can be developed the program will 
include in its scope physical examina- 
tions for students annually; the obtain- 
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ing of medical histories trom tamily 
physicians; appraisal of the health 
status of absentees; care of emergency 
and accident cases; clinical provisions 
for students having problems of a 
physical, emotional or mental nature; 
plans for making the school plant more 
hygienic; notification of instructors 
and administrative officers of disabili- 
ties of students; nutritional studies and 
consultations, and other similar activi- 
ties that will lead to improved health 
on the part of students and faculty. 

Vocational Guidance and Placement: 
The university has had an enviable 
record of successfully placing its grad- 
uates. This service is being expanded, 
and plans are under way for ensuring 
adequate vocational counseling services 
to students during their years at the 
institution. In time the program may 
extend to follow-up of these students 
placed, with refresher courses and 
rehabilitation work planned where 
needed. 

Housing: A director of housing for 
men works directly under and with 
the director of counseling services for 
men. A director of housing for women 
has this same relationship with the 
director of counseling services for 
women. Recreational rooms, social 
areas, kitchens, laundry rooms, and 
other facilities necessary to provide a 
more home-like atmosphere for stu- 
dents in residence halls are considered 
essential. These facilities are used by 
the students with the help of the resi- 
dence hall counselors so that they may 
have desirable social experiences that 
will further equip them for successful 
living. 

Recreational and Intramural Activi- 
ties: Two student unions are available 
further to meet the recreational and so- 
cial needs of students. Ballrooms, re- 
ception rooms, lounges, play rooms, a 
soda shop, and a snack bar are avail- 
able to students for their relaxation 
and enjoyment. Student body offices 
and student committee rooms, as well 
as offices and workrooms for the stu- 
dent publications, are located in the 
student union buildings. Directors of 
the buildings work closely with stu- 
dents in planning dances and other 
recreational activities scheduled for 
week ends. 

The university owns a 45 acre camp 
on a beautiful lake, 344 miles from 
the main campus. Sleeping accommo- 
dations for some 200 persons are avail- 
able, and from the use of student 
money accumulated from student ac- 
tivity fees docks, bathing houses, boat- 
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ing facilities, outdoor stoves, picnick- 
ing areas, hiking paths, a shooting 
range, a small golf course, an athletic 
field, and other similar recreational fa- 
cilities have been and are being devel- 
oped rapidly. A broad program of in- 
tramural activities has been planned 
and developed for both men and 
women. 

Athletics: With the coming of co- 
education a full program of intercol- 
legiate athletics has been developed. 
Through the director of athletics, the 
university has played an important 
part in organizing the new Dixie Con- 
ference, whose members have com- 
mitted themselves to the principle that 
no participating institution may offer 
scholarships to its athletes. Some of 
the features of the athletic program are 
unique. The Tarpon Club, a women’s 
swimming organization, has gained na- 
tional reputation for its rhythmic and 
patterned swimming. In gymnastics 
the university has developed an annual 
circus program of which it justly can 
be proud. Every effort is being made 
to hold the athletic activities in their 
proper perspective with all of the other 
instructional and learning experiences 
of the institution. 

Food Services: With the rapid ex- 
pansion of the university's enrollment, 
the problem of feeding students and 
faculty balanced meals under proper 
sanitary conditions has been greatly 
increased. To facilitate feeding large 
groups, the five dining halls served 
by one great kitchen system have been 
reorganized. Cafeteria service is now 
provided in each of the dining halls. 
In matters involving student welfare 
the chief dietitian and the dean of stu- 
dent welfare work together closely and 
cooperatively. Where business matters 
come into the picture the business 
manager of the university joins them 
in their deliberations. 


OTHER SERVICES TO STUDENTS 

Religious Experiences: Through a 
religious workers’ council, the local 
churches, and religious student houses, 
students at the university are given 
every Opportunity to participate in 
wholesome and desirable religious ex- 
periences. 

Mental Health Clinic: Through the 
mental health clinic many typical col- 
lege problems are handled, including 
such things as feelings of inferiority, 
psychosomatic disorders, inability to 
establish adequate social relationships, 
marital and premarital counseling, ex- 
treme withdrawing and extreme re- 
gression, varying from mild maladjust- 





ment to, but not including, problems 
of such severity as to require institu- 
tionalization. To assist in these activi- 
ties, a psychiatrist is available for con- 
sultation. 

Psychological Climic: The services 
of this clinic are available to any stu- 
dent having difficulty with his aca- 
demic work. Such problems as reading, 
speech or study difficulties are dealt 
with, and every aid possible is given 
in helping the student adjust success- 
fully. 

Financial Assistance: Students need- 
ing financial aid are encouraged to 
discuss their financial problems in the 
office of vocational guidance and place- 
ment. Through a committee on stu- 
dent help and through a loan and 
scholarship fund, many students find 
answers to financial problems, thus 
enabling them to pursue with success 
their academic work. 

Testing Services: Through the bu- 
reau of test services a wide variety of 
tests is available to students. A full 
program of testing is being developed 
for the purpose of assisting counselors 
in working toward successful adjust- 
ment of students to university life. 
Opportunities are provided through 
testing to assist students in making 
wise vocational choices. 

Counseling Records: Records re- 
lating to counseling and guidance 
services are housed in the office of 
personnel records. Administrative offi- 
cers, faculty members, and counselors 
are invited to use the materials on 
file in this office. Those engaged in 
counseling activities are encouraged to 
keep current the cumulative records of 
the students. Counselors have a two- 
way responsibility with regard to the 
records office—that of using the rec- 
ords assembled for counselors and that 
of adding to the records as they work 
in helping students. 

The student welfare plan has been 
in operation at Florida State Univer- 
sity for three years, and it has gone far 
enough in development to indicate that 
it is a highly satisfactory one. The 
foundations of the plan of procedure 
have been developed, and now those 
having the responsibility are moving 
forward to fill in the various phases of 
the program needing smoothing over 
and minor modifications. As time goes 
on the university more and more will 
be able to serve its students so that 
they will be assured of every oppor- 
tunity to take the greatest advantage 
of the educational opportunities exist- 
ent at the university. 
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There is a decided incentive 
for management to practice 
sound personnel policies that 
will promote stable employment. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION TODAY 
has become an important adjunct to 
sound business practice in . modern 
management inasmuch as production 
—in an office or in a plant—largely is 
dependent upon the judicious place- 
ment of workers. This efficient or 
judicious placement requires the 
matching of human aptitudes and job 
specifications, the matching of men 
and machines, the harmonizing of la- 
bor leanings and management musts. 

Inasmuch as workers expect and de- 
serve attention, it is necessary to set 
up a personnel procedure that will 
evaluate each worker's traits, aptitudes 
and abilities. No employe can be con- 
sidered merely a cog in a wheel. He 
realizes that his ability and perform- 
ance should be given prompt consid- 
eration, and his desires in the way of 
advancement should be anticipated 
whenever possible. 

This means that management today 
must have facts and not surmises, 
facts that can be analyzed for making 
intelligent promotions and other types 
of personnel actions. It is only from 
complete personnel records that such 
facts can be obtained. Records are in- 
deed “factfinders.” Readily available 
facts permit proper job evaluation and 
placement so that the man will match 
the job. 

Labor turnover is costly in more 
ways than one. Besides its contribution 
to increased manufacturing or operat- 
ing costs, there is the direct cost of em- 
ploying and training the new worker. 
Furthermore, familiarity with the in- 
stitution’s policies and procedures, and 
friendship with other employes result 
in more efficient and economical op- 
erations as well as in a lower labor 
turnover. 

There is, therefore, a decided incen- 
tive for management to practice sound 
personnel policies that will promote 
stable employment. With a definite 
program set up for all personnel activ- 

From a paper presented at the Southern 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers’ Institute, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Establishing and operating a central system of 


PERSONNEL RECORDS 


ORIE E. MYERS Jr. 


Director of Personnel 
Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 


ities, employes’ loyalty will grow and 
institutional efficiency will definitely 
improve. Certainly the logical and 
efficient maintenance of the necessary 
personnel records represents the back- 
bone of any comprehensive personnel 
program. 


RECORDS MUST BE ACCURATE 


The necessity for accurate and com- 
plete personnel records has increased 
manifold in recent years as the result 
of government regulations involving 
withholding tax, workmen's compensa- 
tion laws, Veterans Administration laws 
for on-the-job training, health laws for 
food handlers and certain other types 


of personnel, as well as the pending 
social security legislation that almost 
certainly will be expanded to include 
many colleges and institutions. Also, 
there is the important need for per- 
sonnel records for the part they play 
in enabling an institution to retain a 
favorable position in competitive labor 
markets. We must know where we 
stand before we can decide where we 
are to go and how we are to get there. 

Briefly, the routine in a scientifically 
planned personnel department is as 
follows: 

1. Each employment requisition and 
job specification must be matched with 
an applicant whose experience and 
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ability “tune in” with the work to be 
done. To accomplish this, a careful 
study must be made of the data fur- 
nished by the applicant.. This, of 
course, must be supplemented by in- 
terviews by the personnel interviewer 
and department heads. 

2. If the applicant appears accept- 
able, a physical examination then 
might be in order to ensure that the 
applicant's health will not handicap 
him in the work to be done. 

3. When the applicant is employed, 
notification of employment is sent to 

, the personnel department and other 
interested department heads. 

4. The service history record is then 
completed and all application papers 

,and other pertinent data are trans- 
ferred to the permanent history file. 

5. Various operating records as are 
later developed during the tenure of 
the employe’s service provide addi- 
tional information for posting to the 
service history record and for retaining 
in the permanent history file. 

6. Finally, a cross reference index 
makes it possible for employes to be 
located quickly by department, senior- 
ity or job classification. 


SIX CATEGORIES 


This routine may be broadened or 
narrowed to the extent necessitated by 
existing programs of operation; how- 
ever, for purposes of discussion, the 


personnel record forms and files— 
which constitute the tools of planned 
personnel management — can be 
divided into six categories: 

1. Application Form. The applica- 
tion form is generally the employe's 
first contact with the organization. 
Naturally, it must require answers to 
many questions in order that the ca- 
pability of the applicant may be 
judged accordingly. The form should 
be simple, yet complete enough to 
cover all the necessary facts that may 
affect the future of the employe. 

2. Application File. The original 
application should be retained and 
kept readily accessible for future refer- 
ence. Confidential correspondence, let- 
ters of recommendation, and all test 
results should be attached to the 
application. One logical manner of re- 
taining these applications is to file 
them according to a job’ breakdown 
that more or less matches the jobs of 
the institution, and then to cross-refer- 
ence them alphabetically. Thus, the 
original applications may be utilized 
efficiently from a job breakdown point 
of view or from an alphabetical point 
of view. 

3. Job Record. For effective opera- 
tion of the organization, complete 
specifications of the requirements of 
each job should be kept on file. This 
record should include a detailed an- 
alysis of the work to be performed, the 





All personnel records should be protected carefully against intrusion, 
theft, inquisitive eyes, and loss by fire. Those working with such rec- 
ords should be instructed as to their importance and confidential nature. 
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required qualifications of the worker, 
and an evaluation of the worth of the 
job so that minimum and maximum 
wage scales can be established. 

4. Service History Record. The 
service history record represents a com- 
plete and concise record of all active 
employes, providing a perpetual inven- 
tory of the worker's aptitudes, abilities 
and accomplishments. It is an essential 
factor in the well organized personnel 
department; in fact, this record is fre- 
quently referred to as the key record 
of personnel management. It provides 
data for filling vacancies, for planning 
promotions, for effecting wage in- 
creases, and for meeting the many 
employe adjustments that clamor for 
attention. This service history record 
of the employes is adaptable to tickler 
systems and thereby becomes the 
foundation of personnel records. 

5. Employe’s History File. Supple- 
menting the service history record, 
copies of operating forms pertaining 
to the employe should be retained in a 
folder readily available for providing 
substantiating data on which to base 
subsequent activities. These original 
records also may be required to show 
the reasons for actions taken in regard 
to an employe. Upon the termination 
or resignation of the employe, either 
the service history record should be 
merged with the employe’s history file 
or the data from the employe’s history 
file should be summarized on the serv- 
ice history record; the latter thereby 
will become the inactive record to be 
maintained. 

6. Cross Reference Record. A cross 
reference record that lists the employes 
alphabetically by names as well as by 
department, or by such other cate- 
gorical breakdown as appears desir- 
able, is necessary in order to make 
available the complete facts about the 
employes in any desired classification. 
This record simplifies the work of em- 
ployes in the personnel department 
and saves valuable time in collecting 
up-to-the-minute personnel data. 


GUARD RECORDS CAREFULLY 


Because of their extreme importance 
and confidential nature, all personnel 
records should be protected carefully 
against intrusion, theft, inquisitive 
eyes, and loss by fire. Active and val- 
uable operating records also should be 
protected, even though they are not 
irreplaceable. Personnel working with 
such records also should be instructed 
carefully as to the importance and con- 
fidential nature of these records. 
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P OR Tl ON C ON TR OL from the purchasing point of view 


A RECENT STUDY ON PORTION 
control and food costs states that one 
of the more important steps in con- 
trolling portion costs is the correct pur- 
chase of the foods that are to find their 
way ultimately to the table. 

‘Since 1938 our approach to this 
problem at Purdue has been through 
(1) predetermining our needs by 
item, quality, variety, count and fill; 
(2) completing specifications that al- 
low vendors to bid intelligently on our 
requirements; (4) setting up a com- 
petitive buying system; (4) checking 
and inspecting all deliveries. 

Our first step in developing such a 
program has been to determine which 
food items most adequately fill the re- 
quirements of our various feeding 
units. We recognize that different 
kitchens may have different needs as 
to variety, grade and count. We allow 
certain necessary tolerances to stand. 
However, we hold each food manager 
responsible for using his special re- 
quirements once they are purchased. 
Through a series of conferences we 
have devised a combined requirement 
list for the majority of our items. 

The use of this specific requirement 
list for the kitchens plays an important 
part in our system of portion control. 
The dietitian, knowing in advance 
what product she will receive, can de- 
velop a series of feeding charts based 
on so many cases feeding so many 
people. It is the job of the purchas- 
ing department to see that these stand- 
ards are maintained. It is a mathe- 
matical fact that the change from a 
35-40 count fruit to a 20-25 count 
increases the cost per portion from 50 
to 75 per cent. 

It also is evident that if our re- 
quirement list calls for tomatoes with 
a 72 ounce drained weight, and one 
company submits samples 16 ounces 
below this weight, the product will not 
be a good buy for us under any con- 
dition if our program of predeter- 
mined portion control is to operate 
efficiently. 

Our next step has been to devise 
Specifications that give each vendor 
competitive opportunity to bid on our 
requirements. We realize that there 
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is a wide variation in the quality of 
canned foods as labeled by various 
vendors and that the fancy label of one 
house may be equal to the choice grade 
of another house. Therefore, we have 
based our purchase specifications on 
the standards of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and on those of the 
Northwest Canners’ Association and 
the California Canners’ League when 
the Department of Agriculture stand- 
ards were not available. With such a 
set of specifications the vendor can bid 
on our requirements as specific items 
and not as generalizations. 

Once these steps were completed, we 
had to introduce a logical system of 
buying. Thus we can evaluate the 
quality of foods available, the suita- 
bility of these foods to the needs of 
our feeding units, the consistency of 
the grades of products available from 
individual vendors, the relative grades 
of products available from all sources, 
and the difference in prices of brands 
supplied by various vendors. We have 
developed the following system of pre- 
testing. 


TWO SAMPLES REQUESTED 


We request two samples of the item 
and the size of can from each ven- 
dor who cares to bid for our busi- 
ness. We explain by letter that we 
are grading the samples because we 
recognize there is considerable varia- 
tion in quality within a grade, and by 
this procedure we can give recognition 
to the best items offered and establish 
competition on the basis of quality as 
well as price. 

When all samples have been re- 
ceived, we strip the labels from one 
can of each item from each vendor 
and assign code numbers to the cans 
so that the grading can be done with 
complete impartiality. We send all un- 
labeled cans to the food testing labo- 
ratory, where they are then cut against 
like cans from competitive vendors. 
Drained weights are recorded and the 


products are graded and scored, U'S. 
Department of Agriculture official 
grading specifications being used. 
Flavor and appearance are especially 
scored on all items and, in the case of 
fruit, the count and size are checked 
and the sirup density is noted. In 
this way we are able to assure our- 
selves that we are getting the exact 
items for which we have the great- 
est use. 

After the grading is completed, we 
call in the food managers of the vari- 
ous residence halls and the union and 
get their opinions on the products. If 
there is a question as to whether or 
not a certain item will hold up under 
cooking conditions, it is cooked. This 
has been done specifically in the case 
of spinach and apples. The opinions 
of the food managers have been of 
the utmost value in determining these 
requirements, and sometimes certain 
items, although they may meet the 
government standards, have been re- 
jected because of some characteristic 
that proved undesirable for the man- 
agers’ specific uses. 

Samples of like items are always 
cut together. We have found that this 
is an invaluable aid in determining 
our preference. An item that in itself 
looks to be an excellent piece of goods 
may look shoddy in comparison with 
another pack that by far exceeds the 
requirement of the government stand- 
ards. We feel that the side-by-side 
comparison of these goods is the great- 
est effective tool in obtaining the high- 
est quality available. This practice is 
opposed to the principle of first ob- 
taining bids and then cutting samples 
that may have the best price. An item 
judged individually may seem very 
acceptable, but only when it has been 
graded side by side with the entire 
offering can you determine where it 
lies within a particular scoring grade. 

After the grading is completed and 
the preferences are recorded, the names 
of the vendors and the brand names 
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are inserted on our grading sheet. 
These sheets are returned to the pur- 
chasing department, and bids are pre- 
pared for the vendors who have been 
given satisfactory grade scores. We 
make up requests for quotations on 
our regular form for each source of 
supply. These contain only the items 
that have been graded acceptable. 
They ask for prices on definite amounts 
to be delivered from the new pack, 
which must be equal to the samples of 
the stated code number from the pre- 
vious pack, and they state that de- 
liveries will be checked against du- 
plicate samples in our possession and 
rejected if inferior. 

Rejection is seldom necessary. The 
first year four samples were rejected 
from the shipment: one was replaced 
by the vendor; three were returned, 
and new orders were placed elsewhere. 
Last year none was rejected. The ap- 
pearance of one was questionable, but 
the flavor was found to be superior 
to that of the sample submitted; there- 
fore, the pack was accepted. As a 
matter of interest, five items were 
found to be superior to the samples 
submitted at the time of checking. 

When the quotations are received, 
the purchasing department compares 
the prices and makes the choice of 
each item on the basis of quality and 
price as indicated by the grading rec- 
ord. It should be noted at this point 
that we buy neither the cheapest nor 
the highest priced, but what would 
seem to give us the most effective buy, 
price and quality considered. At this 
time we collect the duplicate samples 
needed to check against deliveries and 
return to the vendors the samples that 
will not be further needed. 

As the new-pack deliveries are re- 
ceived, we withdraw one can of each 
item and send it to the food labora- 
tory, where it is tested against the 
sample previously submitted. If there 
is a question about suitability of de- 
livery, we call in department man- 
agers for their opinions. Once the 
sample is approved, the entire pack is 
approved for use on the campus and 
withdrawn from the stockroom accord- 
ing to our regular procedure. 

The necessity of the last check 
should be emphasized. The entire pro- 
cedure is a loss of time and money 
unless the check is made to determine 
whether or not the final shipment 
meets the quality of the samples. It 
is one of the oldest’ tricks in the food 
game to submit samples of one quality 
and ship another. It is no indictment 
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of the food industry that such a thing 
takes place; rather, it is an indictment 
of individual concerns for shady prac- 
tices and an indictment of the food 
buying group for not making such 
checks. 

As a result of our program, we have 
found the following to be true: 

1. No one company or label has a 
corner on quality. In some cases items 
from a vendor always grade low and 
are rejected. In the majority of cases 
a part of the canned foods from one 
vendor grades high while another part 
is rejected or has only an average 
score. This creates an opportunity to 
eliminate those vendors with highly 
variable ratings and retain those who 
consistently score high. 

2. Prices of products from different 
vendors have a wide range of varia- 
tion. Some vendors quote higher or 
lower prices on all products than do 
other vendors, while some vendors 
quote an average price on all prod- 
ucts. 

3. Price is not an indication of qual- 
ity. Many items with high numerical 
scores and high ratings have low prices. 
As an example of variation on items, 
there was a variation of $5 per dozen 
on two items of fruit cocktail which 
were considered equally acceptable. By 
purchasing the lower priced item, we 
were able to pay for the entire cost 
of the testing program that we had 
set up for the year. 

4. The grading procedure should be 
done by a trained person capable of 
accurately scoring food by government 
standards. 

5. Grading of like items must be 
done at the same time in order to re- 
flect properly the difference of qual- 
ity within a grade. 

6. Scores and prices from the same 
vendors’ products vary from year to 
year because of change in sources of 
supply, changes of personnel within 
the organization, and climatic condi- 
tions in the district in which packing 
plants are situated. 

7. A check of the shipment against 
the sample is necessary. 


PRACTICAL FOR SMALL SCHOOL? 


Can a small school successfully op- 
erate a program such as this? 

I should like to point out certain 
savings that we made during the last 
year. Because we do obtain competi- 
tive bids and we do choose quality 
and the lowest bid within the quality 
or the lowest bid that is suitable, we 
are able to make an appreciable sav- 





ing. However, occasionally price does 
not enter in as we decide thar, all 
things remaining equal, we want a 
particular item. But on a small pur. 
chase of 3100 cases of selected items 
during the fall of the year, we saved 
against our purchase price, as opposed 
to the average bid, $1,619.60: and 
against the highest bid, $3,468.60. 
Small schools could make savings pro- 
portional to these, based on their vol- 
ume of purchases throughout the year, 

Like the buyer in the large school, 
the food buyer in the small school, 
without a considered approach to the 
food buying problem, is confused by 
the claims and prices of food products 
offered from the highest quality houses 
to the most erratic suppliers who so- 
licit orders. Concentration on the high- 
est priced items may Cause a twinge 
of conscience as the buyer asks him- 
self, “Am I paying too much to guar- 
antee myself the best quality avail- 
able?” Buying from the consistently 
low priced house also will present its 
problem in food that is undesirable 
and sometimes absolutely unusable. 

The buyer must be in the position 
to judge accurately the performance 
of the bidders involved. To do this, 
he must do more than accept prices 
and place orders on the basis of the 
prices involved. We do not eat the 
labels or the boxes in which the food 
is packed. It is the food in which 
we are primarily interested, and we 
can determine values only by compar- 
ing the goods which are to be used. 
Price is no indication of the value 
within a can. 

I suggest that the buyer for the 
small school approach the problem in 
this way: 

Make a study of the requirements of 
your feeding units based on what foods 
most nearly suit your needs. These 
requirements should stress quality of 
the product, drained weight, and 
count. The necessity for quality is 
obvious. However, drained weight and 
count are where you can stretch your 
food dollar. For instance, on a sam- 
ple of peas we found a drained weight 
variance of 10 ounces based on a 24 
ounce serving. This amounted to four 
extra servings, or an increased yield 
of 14 per cent. 

As to count, the average fruit item 
has six different sizes and the size that 
best fits your requirements creates the 
most efficient service with the least 
waste. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, set up standard feeding formulas 
showing the number of servings per 
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purchase unit. Divide the cost-per-unit 
figure by the number of servings avail- 
able to determine your portion costs. 
Use this information im developing 
your written specifications. 

If you do not feel that your volume 
is adequate for you to request sam- 
ples from all the suppliers with whom 
you deal, buy one case of each item 
from each source. Send five cans to 
the kitchen and retain one can in your 
stockroom for test purposes. When 
you have samples from all vendors 
with whom you deal, start your own 
testing and evaluating program. If 
you do not care to undertake this 
yourself, it makes an interesting prob- 
lem for the home economics depart- 
ment, and you can get a variety of 
opinions. Then record your findings 
in such a way that you can record your 
prices opposite them and institute 
your own buying program. You will 
be surprised how often the item that 
you like best is one of the lower priced 
in the group from which you are to 
buy. 

Through the introduction of such a 
program you will be able to control 
more effectively your portion costs by 
selecting and buying those foods which 
best fit the requirements of your cost- 
per-serving formulas 


CATERING IS AN IMPORTANT 
PART OF AN INAUGURATION 


THEODORE W. MINAH 


Director of Dining Halls 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 


COLLEGE CATERING COMMANDS 
careful consideration. This alliteration 
is borne out most effectively when a 
university president is inaugurated. 

Last October 22, Duke University 
inaugurated its third president, Dr. 
Arthur Hollis Edens. Since this was 
an event of national significance, it 
was decided in advance that no ex- 
pense. or effort would be spared in 
presenting an atmosphere of good 
taste and general excellence. 

The program included a formal 
dinner and a reception for the new 
university library on Friday night, and, 
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on the following noon, a barbecue 
luncheon for the delegates and home- 
coming alumni. The annual homecom- 
ing day was scheduled along with the 
inauguration—just to make things 
easy! 

The committees were selected with 
the thought uppermost in the minds 
of all that the right man be picked 
for the right job, regardless of faculty 
rank or seniority. All committees were 
to be headed up by the dean of un- 
dergraduate studies, Dr. Alan K. Man- 
chester, who had the reputation of 
being an’ expert on organization. He 





At the head table at the inauguration dinner for Dr. Arthur Hollis Edens, president of Duke 
University, were left to right: Dr. E. C. Colwell, president of the University of Chicago; 
Mrs. Arthur Hollis Edens; Willis Smith, chairman, board of trustees; Lady Franks; President 
Edens; Sir Oliver Franks, ambassador from Great Britain; Mrs. E. C. Colwell; Norman Cousins. 
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lived up to that reputation and, in 
fact, added to it new luster. 

The committee chairman, whose job 
it was to arrange for all receptions 
and banquets, asked me to name those 
persons with whom I felt I could work 
most efficiently. I was indeed grate- 
ful for this gesture. With only six 
weeks in which to prepare for the 
occasion, time was of the very essence 
and I needed the help of those persons 
who could make decisions that would 
stick. 

Duke University is located in Dur- 
ham, N.C., a comparatively small city, 
without a main line railroad. It was 
necessary, therefore, to get our orders 
placed far in advance to ensure de- 
livery. When the menus were finally 
agreed upon and budgets set, I found 
that I had to order more than 100 
items from out of town. 

The regular good service for the 
student body had to continue, but stu- 
dents were cooperative in complying 
with shortened meal hours and 
streamlined menus. 


INVITATIONS LIMITED TO 450 


The dinner in honor of the academic 
delegates was to be served in the larg- 
est of the university dining halls and, 
since the seating capacity was 450, the 
number of invitations was limited to 
that. The room is long and narrow, so 
with the head table located at one 
end of the room, it meant that only 
10 persons could be seated there. One 
can imagine the task involved in se- 
lecting 10 persons from a group of 
450 V.LP.’s! 

The menu selected was: 

Seafood compote 

Troy sauce Cheese wafers 

Hearts of celery Assorted olives 
Roast palmetto squab stuffed 
with Carolina wild rice 
Tomato supreme Fresh asparagus 
Avocado and citrus fruit salad 
Chiffonade dressing 
Unwersity ices Duchess royales 
Demitasse 

The seafood compote consisted of 
lobster, crabmeat and shrimp. This was 
prepared by Seabrook Farms in New 
Jersey, frozen and flown to Durham. 
The university ice was a wafer-shaped 
mold 4 inches in diameter, on which 
was a modification of the seal of the 
university done in blue on a white 
background. This was made by South- 
ern Dairies. 

The dining hall is of true Gothic 
architecture so the decorations were 
carefully selected to take advantage of 
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the beauty of the surroundings. The 
head table, which was on a platform 
2 feet off the floor, was decorated with 
California tree fern and festoons of 
laurel roping combined with flowers 
in golden autumn hues. Garlands were 
placed on each of the tables. 

The tableware selected was consist- 
ent with the importance of the occa- 
sion. 

The guests included the British am- 
bassador, dignitaries from the city, 
state and national governments, the 
Duke endowment trustees, including 
Doris Duke, and 66 college presidents. 

Thanks to the cooperation of my 
committee and marshals from the 
Women's College at Duke, the guests 
were seated promptly at 6:30 and the 
service commenced on time. Ruby 
Morgan, who had charge of the serv- 
ice, assigned one man to the head 
table and the rest were served by 20 
well trained waiters who were bor- 
rowed from North Carolina College, 
the largest college for Negroes in 
North Carolina. These students turned 
out a professional job of banquet serv- 
ice, and they were able to pick up and 
serve plates from the kitchen as fast 
as three serving lines could prepare 
them. 

The system used was to divide the 
waiters into two groups working from 
opposite ends of the hall toward the 
center. No tables were assigned spe- 
cific waiters, but the courses were 
served and soiled dishes taken away 
in succession. Since the guests had to 
attend a lecture by Norman Cousins 
at 8 p.m. in the university auditorium, 
it was essential that the service of 
the meal be as speedy as possible, 
without the guests being given the 
feeling that they were being rushed. 

Following the address by Norman 
Cousins, Dr. and Mrs. Edens received 
at the new library. Mrs. Mary Duke 
Biddle, the donor of the library, was 
present and received in the rare book 
room of the new building. 

I believe more effort was expended 
in planning for the refreshments at 
this occasion. Two thousand invita- 
tions were sent out, and we were rea- 
sonably sure most would be accepted. 
Since a large reference room on the 
second floor of the library had to be 
used, it necessitated the removal of 
large 20 foot tables in clearing the 
room. The service was a problem since 
there was only one door leading into 
the reference room, and the refresh- 
ments would have to be supplied from 
another room. 





It was decided to make the refresh- 
ments as simple as possible, but in 
good taste. They consisted of: 

Frosted French coffee 
Chocolate tobacco leaves 
Butterfly pastries 
Mints Toasted almonds 

The leaves and butterfly pastries 
were made by Avignone Freres in 
Washington and flown down air ex- 
press. Despite the paper-thinness of 
the leaves, all 4000 of them arrived 
without a crack! I fele that Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker and his Eastern 
Airlines outdid themselves on that 
special handling job. 

The ladies on the reception com- 
mittee went all out to make this affair 
the very best. They borrowed the fin- 
est silver and lace in this part of the 
country. When I found they had bor- 
rowed more than $25,000 worth, I 
arranged for special insurance and a 
detective to guard it—just in case. 

Everyone seemed pleased with this 
part of the program. Isabelle Howe, 
manager of our Women’s College din- 
ing rooms, had charge of this recep- 
tion and her Negro waitresses dressed 
in black taffeta uniforms with or- 
gandy aprons and accessories made 
quite an impression. 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


The last minute arrangements for 
the homecoming barbecue were left 
in the hands of Jim Miller, one of my 
assistants. I had agreed to be a dele- 
gate for my alma mater and felt that 
I should at least be in the academic 
procession on Saturday morning. 

About 2000 homecoming alumni, 
delegates and faculty members en- 
joyed a feast of barbecued pork, fried 
chicken, coleslaw, hush puppies, 
pickles, ice cream and coke. The 
barbecue was in the process of cook- 
ing early that morning and the smell 
of these young pigs roasting slowly 
over the bed of hickory coals made 
a lot of those delegates realize what 
we folks like about the South. 

The people were served out of doors 
from three lines of service. Paper 
utensils were used and the cleanup 
job was reduced to a minimum of 
effort. All the employes were able to 
get to the game on time. 

Looking at the inauguration in 
retrospect, I feel that all the careful 
consideration of that catering job was 
well worth while. From the letters we 
have received, I'm sure the new presi- 
dent and all those attending the func- 
tions were well pleased. 
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P A R K i N G the automobiles belonging to students, faculty 


THE INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT IN 
colleges and universities after World 
War II brought with it a number of 
problems that had not presented them- 
selves previously to college adminis- 
trators. Many of these problems were 
caused to a great extent by large num- 
bers of veterans taking advantage of 
the educational provisions of Public 
Laws 16 and 346. 

It is common knowledge that the 
student-veterans are not typical of pre- 
war students. The veteran is an adult 
rather than an adolescent in both 
years and experience. Many are mar- 
ried and have assumed family obliga- 
tions. To deny these students the 
privileges of adults, when they have 
assumed the concomitant responsibili- 
ties, is ridiculous. 

Among other privileges, the insti- 
tutions of higher education have al- 
lowed veterans to operate automobiles 
with few restrictions. In addition, the 
increase in number of nonveteran stu- 
dents has added, although proportion- 
ally less, to the number of motor 
vehicles operated on and about the 
college campuses. 


PARKING SPACE INADEQUATE 


Few institutions were endowed with 
parking space adequate for the auto- 
mobiles of faculty and students before 
World War Il. The problem of pro- 
viding such space was multiplied many 
times after World War Il. Western 
Michigan College of Education (en- 
rollment approximately 5000) en- 
countered these problems. As a result, 
a new parking committee, the fourth, 
was appointed by the administration 
to seek a solution. 

This committee made a survey of 
policies and procedures adopted by 
other institutions. Questionnaires were 
sent to 75 colleges and universities, 
and 48 usable replies were received 
within the period of a month. Replies 
that came in later failed to elicit other 
policies or procedures that were novel 
or significant. 
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and visitors can become a real problem 


GEORGE GREISEN MALLINSON 


Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


An attempt was made in the survey 
to get a report from at least one in- 
stitution in each of the 48 states. The 
great majority of institutions contacted 
were those likely to have parking prob- 
lems similar to ours, which meant that 
such institutions had a number of stu- 
dents who lived off campus and were 
likely to drive. They either were small 
institutions located in large towns 
where parking facilities were limited 
by urban development or were large 
institutions with enrollments of more 
than 5000 that might have ample land 
facilities in the environs of the town. 


EXCEPTIONS IN SOME CASES 


Of the colleges reporting in the 
survey, 39 allow students to operate 
automobiles; nine institutions do not. 
However, in the case of those forbid- 
ding the use of student operated auto- 
mobiles, exceptions are made in the 
cases of those physically handicapped, 
commuters, graduate or special stu- 
dents, and those who need their cars 
for business. In other cases, those 25 
years of age and over, or married stu- 
dents and veterans, are permitted the 
use of automobiles. An exception also 
is made when a student needs an auto- 
mobile in connection with his college 
activities, such as a team manager. 
However, the institutions involved 
thoroughly investigate the reasons for 
the exceptions before granting them. 
In all the institutions reporting, the fac- 
ulty is permitted to operate automo- 
biles on campus. 

In regard to registration for driving 
privileges on campus for those attend- 
ing classes, 22 colleges require the 
students to register; 26 colleges do not. 
In 16 institutions the faculty is re- 
quired to register, whereas in 32 insti- 
tutions this is not the rule. 

In most institutions some means of 
identifying the registered cars is used, 
such as stickers, with 25 colleges re- 
porting this practice and nine colleges 


requiring the use of special metal tags 
or plates. Such registration ranges 
from those institutions that make tags 
or stickers available without charge to 
those that charge a fee of $2.50. In 
most cases, student registration is tem- 
porary and renewable each year, but 
the majority of the institutions report 
that faculty registration is. usually in 
effect as long as the individual is em- 
ployed by the college. 

In general, most institutions make 
some provision for special or re- 
stricted parking areas. Forty colleges 
have established special areas; eight 
have not made provision for such 
parking space. In 40 institutions fac- 
ulty members are permitted to use 
parking areas; three report denying 
this privilege to the faculty. In 23 in- 
stitutions the faculty is required to 
register for use of special or restricted 
parking areas, but in 15 no such re- 
quirement is made. Student operators 
of automobiles, however, are allowed 
to use parking areas in 34 of the insti- 
tutions. In at least 18, special student 
registration is required for the use of 
special or parking areas, whereas 15 
institutions require no such registra- 
tion. 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


In the use of most parking areas, 
the students and faculty may occupy 
any space they choose on a first-come, 
first-served basis. This practice is fol- 
lowed in the case of 33 institutions 
reporting in this survey. In seven in- 
stitutions, areas for parking are desig- 
nated on the basis of separate areas 
for faculty, students and employes. 
Members of these groups are permitted 
to use any space available within the 
areas so designated. In other cases, 
institutions require that special space 
within designated areas be occupied 
by certain individuals’ cars. 

In the main, the parking areas on 
campus are set aside on a geographical 
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location basis, which means that stu- 
dents, faculty and staff members are 
expected to share designated areas 
near offices or classrooms where they 
spend a major portion of their time. 
When other specific areas are used in 
parking, the colleges report that auto- 
mobiles are identified by different col- 
ored stickers or by tags in different 
numerical series. In the case of 12 
colleges, persons with severe physical 
handicaps are assigned specific parking 
space, even though there may be no 
other allocations on campus. 

In regard to the amount of parking 
space provided, most respondents feel 
that the space allocated for parking 
areas is inadequate. 

When it comes to accommodating 
visitors and guests, the survey reveals 
that 21 of 48 colleges make no provi- 
sions whatsoever for the parking of 
cars belonging to guests and visitors 
In the other 27 institutions, the visitors 
are allowed to park in diverse ways: 
in any vacant space; in the faculty sec- 
tion; in a general parking area; for a 
limited period of time in a zoned area, 
or in a small guest area set aside to be 
used after a courtesy permit from the 
personnel office or the person on po- 
lice duty is obtained. 

Thirty-five institutions report that 
parking space is available other than 
that provided by the college. This gen- 
erally consists of parking on the 
streets in accordance with city ordi- 
mances or in private parking lots or 
near-by vacant lots. Eight institutions 
depend entirely upon such facilities 
but consider it to be an unsatisfactory 
means of solving the problem. 


USE COLLEGE POLICE FORCE 


In attempting to control parking on 
campus, 33 of the colleges depend 
upon the college police force to en- 
force parking regulations. Twenty- 
eight of these institutions authorize 
the college officers to issue parking 
tickets and summons; the other five 
permit their police to serve as patrol- 
men only. 

The matter of controlling parking 
through the use of police personnel 
is governed to a great extent by the 
group that owns the property upon 
which the college is built, the legal 
authority of land-grant colleges, rami- 
fications of state owned property, and 
state laws concerning the rights of 
groups other than governmental to 
levy fines. 

In some cases employes of buildings 
and grounds departments merely no- 
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tify persons of violations, and the 
parking area's gatekeepers may refuse 
admittance or eject violators. In other 
cases the campus police work in co- 
operation with the state police in en- 
forcing parking regulations. 

Of the 48 colleges reporting, 41 
levy penalties against violators. Thirty- 
eight of these levy monetary fines; 10 
upon the first offense and 25 as the 
terminal penalty. In most cases the 
first offender finds a reminder card 
under the windshield wiper, and the 
second offense draws a fine. 


FINES RANGE FROM $1 TO $15 


The range of fines varies from $1 
to $15, depending upon the number 
of offenses. In most cases the extent of 
the fine depends upon the type of vio- 
lation rather than the frequency, ie. 
overtime parking, $1; parking in an 
area assigned to others, $5; parking in 
front of a fire hydrant, $15. For those 
persons who persist in violating park- 
ing regulations, the right of the in- 
dividual to drive on campus or to 
park is withdrawn. In the case of 
students with persistent violations, 
suspension from the college sometimes 
results. In many cases, employes are 
discharged. 

A number of unique penalties are 
used effectively, such as deflating the 
tires of the violators or towing cars 
away and charging for the service 
before the cars are returned to the 
owners. 

In at least 20 colleges, student vio- 
lators appear before the dean of men 
or a student tribunal. The faculty and 
other employes appear before a high 
administrative officer, a faculty com- 
mittee, or a local magistrate. The 
opinion of most respondents is that 
student offenses can be enforced ade- 
quately by college authorities but that 
the faculty offenses can best be handled 
by the state or county courts. College 
action against faculty members in- 
variably creates trouble. 

It is accepted as fundamental that 
regulations are of no value unless pen- 
alties for violation are established and 
means for detection of violators and 
levying of penalties are provided. Fur- 
ther, many respondents emphasize that 
the enforcement and penalties have 
to be sure and impartially adminis- 
tered. 

In addition to reporting on parking 
problems, the survey reveals that many 
aspects of traffic are being regulated, 
such as enforcement of speed limits, 
restrictions on reckless driving, pro- 





hibition of defective equipment op 
automobiles, and provision for One- 
way traffic. Enforcement of these reg. 
ulations or penalties for offenses are 
handled in the same manner as are 
parking regulations and their enforce. 
ment. 

Of the 48 institutions reporting on 
the survey, 35 declare that their park- 
ing problems have not been adequately 
solved. All the colleges that consider 
their parking problems solved indicate 
that regulations are being enforced. 
No college admitting lack of enforce. 
ment thinks that its parking problem 
is solved. 

It can be assumed, therefore, that by 
adapting the successful policies and 
procedures described herein to the local 
situations, and enforcing such policies 
and procedures, an adequate solution 
to the parking problems may be ef- 
fected by colleges and universities. 

The following comments are indica- 
tive of the attitudes taken toward 
the parking problem by members of 


some of the various institutions. 


COMMENTS RECEIVED 

“I might add in closing that the flat 
tire treatment is most effective. Some 
enemies are made but it effects order 
instead of chaos.” 

“Students who feel it desirable to 
bring an automobile to college but 
have no real need for one should 
select another institution.” 

“We are acquiring vacant lots in the 
area as rapidly as our finances permit, 
but it will be many years before any 
real solution for the problem is at- 
tained.” 

“I am quite sure that the only rea- 
son we have a parking problem is that 
we haven't made penalties strong 
enough. As soon as the students and 
faculty and staff found out we were 
not going to fine them, as we threat- 
ened to do, they just parked all over. 
We have ample off-campus parking 
facilities within 10 minutes’ walk of 
any place on the campus, but every- 
one uses the nearest spot.” 

“I believe the parking problem will 
partially solve itself as the number of 
veterans declines.” 

“Many faculty members are just too 
lazy to apply for new permits. They 
are a headache. The whole business is 
a headache. "Tis one of those damned- 
if-you-do, damned-if-you-don'’t propo- 
sitions.” 

“Am sending you a copy of the 
statement that we give each student. 
Luck to you and God help you!” 
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Protest Charges that V.A. Has Overpaid Colleges 


Training Popular With G.I’s . . . Wayne University Bars Communists 


N.A.E.B. Convention 


Craft, Trade and Industrial 


. . » Program for 


Loyalty Oath or Dismissal for U. of California Faculty 





Educators Deny 
Schools Profit From 
Veterans’ Tuition 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A _ Congres- 
sional bill, H.R. 7057, which prohibits 
the Veterans Administration from re- 
quiring institutions to deduct endow- 
ment income by virtue of the Morrill 
Act and other similar federal funds 
when computing the estimated cost of 
reaching, was passed by the House of 
Representatives recently on a roll call 
vote of 245 to 101 and forwarded to 
the Senate. 

The measure will affect more than 
70 institutions involved because of 
the fact that they are recipients of fed- 
eral funds under the Morrill Act. For 
example, in the case of the University 
of Illinois, the House measure would 
mean approximately $500,000 to the 
university and varying amounts to 
other land-grant colleges. 

Vigorous protest against the Vet- 
erans Administration ruling and the 
position taken by a representative of 
the general accounting office was sub- 
mitted by Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the University of New Hampshire, 
and Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the 
University of Illinois. Mr. Morey 
stated that charges by the federal gen- 
eral accounting office that land-grant 
colleges have made a profit out of 
government contracts for veterans’ tui- 
tion were contrary to fact and unfair 
to the institution. The general ac- 
counting office is said to have based 
this accusation on a report of the US. 
Office of Education for 1948 showing 
transfers from “current funds” of $20,- 
000,000 for “plant extension,” he 
stated. Mr. Morey went on to say that 
universities and colleges, being non- 
profit organizations, do not enter de- 
preciation on plant and equipment as 
an Operating expense. 

“On the other hand,” he added, “ex- 
penditures for replacements, minor re- 
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modeling, and rehabilitation regularly 
are met out of current income. If de- 
preciation were allowed on the billion 
dollar plant of the land-grant institu- 
tions, it would exceed the sum re- 
ported as having been appropriated out 
of the current income of these insti- 
tutions for ‘plant’ replacements.” 

According to Mr. Morey, maximum 
tuition collectible by land-grant col- 
leges on V.A. contracts “is less than 
half the total direct costs of instruction, 
not including depreciation or plant 
replacement.” 

“In other words,” Mr. Morey says, 
“the states are more than matching the 
sums paid by the government in oper- 
ating costs alone, and in addition have 
supplied millions of dollars necessary 
for expansion of plant. The Veterans 
Administration and the general ac- 
counting office have no ground for 
their accusations that land-grant insti- 
tutions have been overpaid.” 


Cooperative Engineering 
Scholarships for 13 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Thirteen indus- 
trial firms of Evansville have decided 
to sponsor a scholarship for 13 senior 
boys in Evansville high schools who 
wish to participate in a cooperative 
engineering program. 

After the fitst year, students in the 
cooperative engineering program of the 
college alternate quarter by quarter, 
working in industry and attending col- 
lege. In this way it will be possible 
for them to earn enough money to 
pay their expenses and continue in 
college until they are graduated. 

To be eligible, a candidate must 
rank in the upper 35 per cent of the 
boys in his class, and must be mathe- 
matically and mechanically inclined. 
Candidates for the awards are to be 
nominated by high school principals 
upon recommendation of student coun- 
selors. 


Course Below College 
Level Showing Only 
Increase in G.I. Bill 


WASHINGION, D.C.—A recent sur- 
vey of college enrollments by the Vet- 
erans Administration revealed that only 
one major category of G.I. bill train- 
ing—craft, trade and industrial train- 
ing offered by schools below college 
level—is attracting a continually in- 
creasing proportion of World War II 
veteran students. 

Other than that one exception, the 
course-by-course ratios of veterans en- 
rolled in all types of G.I. bill training 
—classroom, on-the-farm and on-the- 
job—have remained fairly constant 
over the past several years. 

Among veterans in college, propor- 
tions taking various courses over the 
last three years have shown little sig- 
nificant change. Following are some 
examples: 

In 1949 a total of 23 per cent of 
the veteran college students was tak- 
ing liberal arts courses, compared with 
24 per cent in 1948 and in 1947. 

Business administration and other 
business courses accounted for 20 per 
cent of all veteran college students in 
each of the three years. 

Engineering courses in 1949 at- 
tracted 14 per cent of the veterans in 
college; 15 per cent in 1948, and 18 
per cent in 1947. 

Enrollments in teaching courses to- 
taled 9 per cent in 1949; 8 per cent 
in 1948, and 7 per cent in 1947. 

Medicine and related subject courses 
accounted for 6 per cent of the college 
students in 1949; nearly 6 per cent in 
1948, and 5 per cent in 1947. 

The number of veterans in college 
under the G.I. bill has been dropping 
over the last three years, the V.A. 
study disclosed. In 1949 the total was 
735,000; in 1948 it was 981,000, and 
in 1947 GI. college students num- 
bered 1,150,000. 
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Bars Red Members 
From Programs at 
Wayne University 

Detroit.—Charging that the Com- 
munist is not to be regarded merely as 
an ordinary citizen of a minority po- 
litical party, but as an enemy of our 
national welfare, David D. Henry, 
president of Wayne Unversity, stated 
recently that Communist party mem- 
bers would be barred from participa- 
tion in the university program. 

Dr. Henry's announcement was 
made in connection with his disap- 
proval of a recommendation from the 
university program planning commit- 
tee that Herbert J. Phillips, avowed 
Communist who was discharged by the 
University of Washington, be allowed 
to appear in a debate with a Wayne 
professor on the subject: “Should a 
Communist Party Member Be Allowed 
to Teach in an American University?” 
The committee had previously ap- 
proved the program by a six to three 
vote. 

President Henry’s statement to the 
university program planning commit- 
tee is as follows: 

“Following our thorough discussion 
of the issues involved in the proposed 
scheduling of Herbert J. Phillips, an 
avowed Communist, to debate at 
Wayne University, | have decided to 
endorse the minority position of the 
committee and not to concur in the 
recommendation that the suggested 
program be approved. 

“Mr. Phillips’ offer to give a free 
lecture or forum participation has been 
made to student organizations in a 
number of colleges and universities. 
His letter is from an address in New 
York, identified as the headquarters of 
the Civil Rights Congress, an organ- 
ization cited by the Attorney General 
of the United States as subversive and 
reported as a source of finance for the 
defense of the 11 Communist leaders 
recently convicted of conspiring to 
teach the overthrow of the government 
of the United States by force. 

“It is obvious that there is an or- 
ganized attempt to bring Mr. Phillips 
before student audiences throughout 
the country, and I do not wish to have 
Wayne University be an instrument 
in such an effort. I cannot see that it 
serves any true educational end to 
have Mr. Phillips or any other Com- 
munist party member use a campus 
program as a means of advancing the 
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purposes of a group designated as sub- 
versive or led by individuals adjudged 
subversive. | 

“In making this decision, 1 recog- 
nize that I am establishing a precedent 
for a new policy at Wayne University. 
In other years 1 have held that even a 
Communist should be heard in an edu- 
cational setting should there be an 
opportunity at the same time for the 
expresson of contrary points of view. 

“It is now clear, | think, through ac- 
tions of the United States Congress, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, and court decisions, that the 
Communist is not to be regarded 
merely as an ordinary citizen of a 
minority political party, but as an 
enemy of our national welfare, dedi- 
cated to violence, disruption and dis- 
cord. By securing academic setting for 
his propaganda, he succeeds in his 
purpose of leading the public to be- 
lieve that their colleges and universi- 
ties are hospitable to the objectives of 
the Communist party. I cannot believe 
that the university is under any obli- 
gation, in the name of education, to 
give him audience. I believe that com- 
munism and the issues related to it 
are appropriate subjects of debate and 
discussion in a university. I do not 
intend, however, to approve the par- 
ticipation of any Communist party 
member in any university program. 

“Because I believe that faculty judg- 
ment should be expressed in connec- 
tion with any new university policy, 
I shall ask the university council in 
normal course to review the policy 
arising from my decision in this mat- 
ter, and to record its disagreement or 
concurrence.” 


Ohio State Reports 
Record Gifts in 1949 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—According to a 
report made recently by the board of 
directors of the Ohio State University 
Development Fund, the fund estab- 
lished two new records in its 11 year 
history when 14,555 graduates, for- 
mer students, and friends contributed 
to it more than $339,000 in 1949. 

The number of gifts received last 
year exceeded by almost 10 per cent 
the previous record, set in 1948, when 
13,420 individual contributions were 
received, amounting to $311,641. The 
1949 gifts raised to $2,269,833 the 
total amount given to the university 
since the fund’s founding. 


Announce Program for 
N.A.E.B. Convention 


at Houston May 3-6 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Plans are well 
along for the annual convention of 
the National Association of Educa- 
tional Buyers here on May 3 to 6, 

Thurman Sensing, research director 
of the Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil at Nashville, Tenn., will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the president's in- 
augural banquet on Friday, May 5. He 
has recently returned from eight weeks 
in England and will present his im- 
pression of Britain's experience under 
socialism. 

William R. Spriegel, dean of the 
University of Texas, will be the key- 
note speaker for the convention on 
the subject of “The Organization and 
Function of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment. 

As in previous years, there will be 
many workshop sessions, as well as one 
evening session when delegates will 
have an opportunity to discuss mutual 
problems in college administration and 
purchasing responsibilities. 

At the Friday session, the Hon. St. 
John Garwood, associate justice of the 
supreme court of Texas, will speak on 
“Colleges and the Courts.” Consider- 
able interest has developed on this 
subject in view of the attention being 
given to education by governmental 
bodies, which requires a full knowl- 
edge of legal positions and responsi- 
bilities on the part of the college ad- 
ministrator. 

Opportunity will be given delegates 
to visit various places of interest in 
the vicinity of Houston; for social 
diversion there will be one or two 
activities in typical Southwest hospi- 
tality style, according to J. B. Rork, 
convention chairman. 


Honor Donors by 
Renaming College 


New LONDON, CONN. — The New 
London Junior College will be known 
as Mitchell College after July 1 as a 
result of formal approval given by 
the Connecticut board of education. 

The change of name was suggested 
by editors of the student newspaper 
two years ago, and the proposal was 
adopted by the trustees approximately 
a year ago. Mitchell College will 
honor the Alfred Mitchell family, 
original donors of the college property. 
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Medart Telescopic Gym Seats in both Wall Al- 
tached and Movable types. High Row (up to 20 
rows) and Recessed types. Write for descriptive 
literature. Send your plans for suggestions. See 
ovr catalog in Sweet's. 





A complete line of Basketball Backstops both 
standard and special designs ‘‘tailored”’ to meet 
any structural condition. Write for descriptive 
literature. See our catalog in Sweet's. 





Medart Gywnasium Equi 
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Medart Gym Equipment is not only used by the nation’s leading 
schools and universities but it is predominately the choice for use 
in athletic events throughout the world.Splendid tribute to Medart 
integrity of manufacture, known and respected in the athletic world 
for more than three quarters of a century. 


Integrity of manufacture means that quality is foremost in every 
piece of Medart Equipment. Quality in the selection of the best 
material needed to fit specific uses . . . whether it be steel, wood, 
fabric or leather . . . quality in the care and craftsmanship exercised 
in fabrication so that every piece of Medart apparatus meets the 
standard that experts demand. 


These are the reasons why every buyer of gymnasium equipment 
can profit by the installation of Medart Equipment. . . the “Choice 
of Experts.” ON 


Write for descriptive literature . ; . send your plans for suggestions. 


GRED (JEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3536 DE KALB ST. R ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
Leadership for over 75 years in School Equipment 
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Lack of Facilities 
Keeps 12,000 From 
College in New York 


New York. — A recent study of 
New York City public colleges by 
outside experts revealed a proposal of 
$67,570,000 for a 20 year expansion 
program. The report stated that “the 
needs of New York City for public 
higher education are far in excess of 
present plant facilities and programs. 
It is urgent to establish additional 








KEEPS FLOORS GLOSSY, NEW! | 


facilities to help close the gap be- 
tween needs and currently inadequate 
plants,” according to the experts par- 
ticipating in the survey. 

The survey was under the direction 
of Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, dean of 
the college of education of Ohio State 
University. The report had been re- 
quested by the City Planning Com- 
mission and the board of estimate of 
New York City. 

In a table accompanying the report, 
it was shown that there were about 


FLOORS stay shining and clean looking, keep 
their new beauty longer when you protect them 
with Neo-Shine Self-Shining Wax. Best of all, 


only one coat of Neo-Shine is needed for pro- 
tection against months of heavy traffic. The secret’s in Neo-Shine 
. « « for it not only contains the best pure Carnauba wax but it is 
highly concentrated—designed to spread further and cover thor- 
oughly. A thin coat dries bright and forms a glistening hard wax 
film that is not slippery. It’s safe for use on any floor. Try it.. 


NEO-SHINE 


Conewritrated Way ” 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA + TORONTO 


Photo courtesy Hedrich-Blessing, Horper School, 
Wilmette, Childs and Smith, architects 


CONTAINS 50% MORE SOLIDS THAN ORDINARY WAXES 
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12,000 students who could not be 
admitted to existing colleges for lack 
of facilities and 36,000 more who 
would take advantage of the two-year 
colleges if they existed. 

The report emphasized the com- 
munity college as being very impor. 
tant because of what the investigators 
referred to as “the vast unmet need” 
at the two-year level. It also was 
recommended that considerable expan- 
sion of adult education be encouraged 
at the same time the building program 
for expansion and facilities was being 
carried on. 

The projects listed as being of im- 
mediate urgency are: (1) at Brook- 
lyn College, a college center and arts 
building, with landscaping and _play- 
grounds, $3,275,000; (2) at City Col- 
lege, reconditioning main building and 
corrections to distribution system, 
$950,000; (3) at Queens College, new 
gymnasium and ground improvements, 
$3,020,000; (4) at Richmond, two- 
year community college, $2,700,000. 


Convention Keynote Is 
“The Financial Outlook” 


SWAMPSCOTT, MAss.—Concern for 
the future financial outlook will be 
the main item of program concern at 
the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of College Unions at New Ocean 


| House, Swampscott, April 26 to 29. 


In view of rising costs and a slight 
decline in student enrollments, many 
college union directors have indicated 
a great concern as to the financial im- 
plications involved in such a trend. Dr. 
Robert B. Stewart, vice president in 
charge of business at Purdue Univer- 
sity, will keynote the convention with 
his address on “The Financial Out- 
look.” Throughout the convention there 
will be many workshop sessions, and 
an entire day will be devoted to “Build- 
ing Planning Procedures That Help,” 
“What to Anticipate During Construc- 
tion,” and “Operating Problems of 
the First Year.” 

In view of the considerable amount 
of food service responsibilities assumed 
by college unions, food staff members 
will meet with a representative of a 
Chicago accounting firm to hear the 
story of the precost system of con- 
trolling food service operations that 


| has been established by that organ- 


ization. Opportunity also will be af- 
forded food service operators to con- 
sult with others in the field. 
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NOW. ..a new sanitary fixture 
for women’s rest rooms to increase 


sanitation and cut maintenance 


pe ist 


THE SANISTAND FIXTURE, developed by the 
American-Standard Institute of Plumbing 
Research, is an outstanding contribution 
to modern plumbing. It is designed to offer 
women the same convenience and sanitation 
the standing urinal does for men. . . to make 
wash rooms cleaner, neater and more pleas- 
ing to women patrons . . . and to reduce the 
cost and time of rest room maintenance. 











This new urinal is constructed through- 
out of easily-cleaned, non-absorbent genuine 
vitreous china in a variety of attractive 
colors, and combines efficient flushing action 
with an extra large outlet to make it com- 
pletely sanitary in operation and appearance. 
It is as easy to install as a water closet and 
can be placed in a regular wash room com- 
partment. When used in modernization 
work, it usually can be installed where a 
water closet has been removed. 


Test installations prove the popularity of 
Sanistand. Out of 5,029 questionnaires 
filled in by women who have used this new 
fixture, nearly 90% show prompt accep- 
tance. Women praise Sanistand—say, “It’s 
much more convenient and certainly more 
sanitary.” 

For more complete details, see your Heat- 
ing and Plumbing Contractor, or send in 
the convenient coupon below. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, Dept. CB-4, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Dept. CB-4, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new rest 
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| 

| re | P| room folder, including complete information on the | 

| American saat Stan ar Sanistand. 
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First in heating ... first in plumbing ES 
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Serving home and industry: AWERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS+ ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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Status of Legislation 


Is Reviewed by 
American Council 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The follow- 
\ing bills are receiving consideration 
_of one type or another, according to 
a recent review of legislation by the 
American Council on Education in its 
bulletin on higher education and na- 
tional affairs. 

S. 2317. Provides for grants to 
school districts for emergency school 
construction, the need for which has 
|resulted from federal activities. The 

bill was passed by the Senate on Oct. 

17, 1949, but as yet the House has 
not acted upon it. 

H.R. 4115. Would provide for cur- 
rent expenses of education of children 
on federal properties and in local 
school districts burdened because of 
federal projects and activities in the 
districts. This bill is being currently 
revised by the House committee on 
education and labor. 

H.R. 5940. Provides grants in aid 
regarding professional health training. 
The committee on relationships of 
higher education to the federal gov- 
ernment has requested the opinion of 
the presidents of institutions that in- 
clude training in the fields specified 
in the bill to express their attitude 
toward this legislation. 

H.R. 6000. Deals with the provi- 
sion for social security extension. An 
amendment offered by Senator Lehman 
of New York would automatically ex- 
clude all public employes who are cov- 
ered by state or local retirement sys- 
tems. Public employes in institutions 
without retirement plans and public 
institutions may participate in social 
security on a voluntary basis. Private 
institutions are required to come under 

_ social security. The American Council 
| on Education's committee on extension 
of social security benefits has testified 
in opposition to the Lehman amend- 
ment. 

S. 2596. The Taft-Pepper Bill to 
amend the G.I. Bill of Rights. Al- 
though reported by the House rules 
committee, it is felt that there is little 
possibility of its passage. According 
to the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the House committee on veterans’ 
| affairs has not as yet acted on amend- 
|ments suggested by the American 
Council’s committee on relationships 
of higher education to the federal gov- 
ernment. 











H.R. 474. This bill was submitted 
in February by Representative Teague 
of Texas and calls for a committee of 
nine members of the House to conduct 
a complete investigation of abuses and 
alleged abuses in education and train. 
ing of veterans, and of action or lack 
of action taken by V.A. and by state 
approval agencies to prevent abuses, 
It was referred to the House committee 
on veterans’ affairs, which has taken 
no further action. 

S. 247—H.R. 4846. Provides for 
establishment of the National Science 
Foundation. H.R. 4846, passed by 
House on March 1, differs from S. 247 
passed by Senate in that it contains an 
undesirable provision for loyalty inves- 
tigation and determination of loyalty 
by F.B.1I. for staff members of the 
foundation and recipients of fellow- 
ships and scholarships. The American 
Council on Education's problems and 
policies committee and the executive 
committee have gone on record as 
opposed to provisions of the House 
version and are in favor of the Senate 
version, which contains no provision 
for loyalty investigation or oath. 

H.R. 2945. Provides for increases 
in postal rates. As passed recently by 
the House, it continues existing special 
rates for mailings by nonprofit insti- 
tutions. The rate increase to 2 cents 
for postal and post cards might cause 
slight mailing cost increase for insti- 
tutions. 


Columbia Plans Workshop 
on Residence Halls 


New York. — Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Gibbs, manager of residence halls at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will direct a course on residence 
hall administration, equipment and 
furnishings during the summer session 
from July 6 to August 19. The course 
is intended to give an over-all pic- 
ture of responsibilities involved in 
the supervision and operation of col- 
lege residence halls. 

The discussions will cover staff or- 
ganization; housing for graduate, mar- 
ried and foreign students; trends and 
standards in residence hall construc- 
tion, equipment and furnishings; the 
proper budget, and control of records. 
The course will not consider problems 
of the student personnel staff, such as 
counseling and student government, 
nor will it devote any attention to 
food service. 
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If you want an intelligent analysis of wood furniture versus 
metal . . . or help in selecting specific types of beds, chairs, 
dressers and other pieces... 


A CARROM MAN CAN HELP You! 


If you want facts on furniture durability, design and economy 
. . or complete information on finish, construction and 
upholstery . . . 


CALL IN A CARROM MAN! 


If you want somebody who can work with your interior deco- 
rator or architect to assure you a real buy in furniture... 


WRITE FOR A CARROM MAN /fODAY! 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
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The right way to buy university and school furniture! 
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universities and 
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saved money with 
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Survey Reveals 
Michigan Lags in 
Support to Colleges 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—According to 
a study prepared by Robert L. Wil- 
liams, assistant to the provost at the 
University of Michigan, the state has 
fallen further behind in its support of 
higher education despite increased ap- 
propriations made by the legislature in 
1949. This factor is disclosed in a 
survey of appropriations made for state 














SOLID KUMFORT 


supported schools in Michigan as con- 
trasted to those made in 19 other states. 

The average increase in appropria- 
tions per student in the 19 states for 
1949-50 was $138 above the 1948-49 
appropriation, the survey revealed. In 
Michigan, the increase was only $75. 
In general, the survey confirmed the 
study made last fall which revealed 
that appropriations for higher educa- 
tion during the last 20 years have 
been increased 50 per cent more on 
the average in the other states than 
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Solid Kumfort ‘Chairs That 
Fold’’ are used in the University Club. 
Carl J. Engelhardt, Manager, says, 
“These chairs meet our needs nicely 
and have met with popular acclaim 
for utility, appearance, and comfort.”’ 
The illustration shows our chairs in the 
Alumni Room. Rastetter Chairs com- 
bine beauty and style with exception- 
al strength and ability to withstand 
hard, constant use. They have the 
added advantage of compact folda- 
bility. Write for our new catalog of 
Wood and Magnesium models. 


STREET 


FORT WAYNE 
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in Michigan. Appropriations per stuy- 
dent enrolled increased nearly four 
times as much as in Michigan. 

The figures show that in today’s 
purchasing power, the University of 
Michigan has $161 less per student 
than it had in 1929, while the uni- 
versities in four other states have from 
$32 to $548 more per student. 


Housing Conference 
at Purdue April 17-20 

West LAFAYETTE, IND. — Repre- 
sentatives from colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country will meet 
at Purdue University April 17 to 20 
for the second annual housing confer- 
ence of colleges. The first such con- 
ference was held in 1949 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with 100 represen- 
tatives from 46 institutions in attend- 
ance. 

At this year’s meeting, particular 
emphasis will be placed on housing 
implications in enrollment trends, edu- 
cational philosophy in residence halls, 
residence hall planning, food service 
and financing. Sessions will include 
discussions, panels and workshop 
groups. Reservations for the confer- 
ence are being accepted in order re- 
ceived, with each institution being 
limited to three representatives; and 
150 is the maximum number of reser- 
vations accepted. 

Dr. S. Earl Thompson, director of 
housing at the University of Illinois, 
is serving as chairman of the sponsor- 
ing committee. Other members of the 
committee include Mrs. Inez R. Canon, 
director of women’s residence halls, 
Purdue University; Willard J. Buntain, 
director of dormitories, Northwestern 
University; Lee Burns, director of 
residence halls, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and W. Norris Wentworth, assist- 
ant director of halls of residence, In- 
diana University 


Jewish Colleges Merge 


CINCINNATI Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati and Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion of New York have 
merged to become the only Jewish 
reform seminary in the United States. 
Dr. Nelson Glueck was named presi- 
dent of the merged group. He became 
president of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in 1947 and president of the 
Jewish Institute of Religion in 1948. 
The merged institution will continue 
to operate both seminaries. 
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COUNTY HOME «+ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DAVY AUTOMATIC FIRE ESCAPE CO. 





DAVY 
INDIVIDUAL ESCAPE 


The “DAVY” offers individual escape the only 
possible way—through the window—when stairs 
are cut off by fire and deadly smoke. Out of every 
100 major outbreaks of fire, 75 have the staircase 
either wholly or partially burned. The “DAVY” 
fastens inside, near the windows and consequently 
allows escape on different sides of the building. 


PROVEN FOR 40 YRS. 


The “DAVY” has been time tested and in wide 
use for over 40 yrs. by schools, institutions, and 
buildings of all types. It may be properly called 
an “automatic lowerator’, carries 3 persons a min- 
ute from third or fourth floor. Lowers heavy adult 
or child at same speed. It is only 6 inches in 
diameter, 2% inches in depth and weighs 3% Ibs. 
The “DAVY” is needed in most colleges and uni- 
versities and their surrounding living centers. More 
details furnished without obligation. 


100% AUTOMATIC 


COLVIN STATION, BOX 51, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MIDWESTERN OFFICE — 129 S. SCOVILLE AVE., OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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protection 
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steel case, 
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Each installation 


Master Charted 


guaranteed 


for two years 


No budget expense when you use Dudley’s 
Self Financing Plan. Write for details and 
for Catalog Folder showing combination 


spin when hasp 29d Master Keyed combination padlocks 
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and built-in locks. 
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570 WEST MONROE ST., DEPT. 422, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








\NEWS........ 


| Take Loyalty Oath or 
Face Dismissal, Say 
California Regents 


SAN FRANCISCO. — The board of 
regents of the University of California 
has set April 30 as the deadline when 
faculty members must take an anti- 
Communist oath or be subject to dis. 

| missal. 

Many leading members of the 
faculty have been aroused by the re. 
gents’ decision, and it appears likely 
that the loyalty oath will be based on 
a court decision. It was reported that 
legal action would be based on the 
_ grounds that the regents breached the 
condition of tenure when they added 
the loyalty oath as a condition not 
existing when faculty members at- 
tained their tenure and also that the 
oath imposes a political condition of 
employment that violates both the fed- 
eral and state constitutions. 


It is estimated that 95 per cent of 
department heads among the faculty 
were in opposition to the oath. They 


| pointed out that they were not opposed 
| to the long-honored oath of allegiance 


to the United States and California 
constitutions, but that their protest 
was directed primarily against the anti- 
Communist declaration on academic 
principle. 

The controversial oath as it will be 
required after April 30 is as follows: 
“That I am not a member of the Com- 
munist party, or under any oath, or 
a party to any agreement, or under 
any commitment that is in conflict 
with my obligations under this oath.” 
This sentence would be added to the 
standard oath of allegiance that the 


| faculty always has taken. Faculty mem- 


bers said that most of the signers to 
date are the nonacademic employes. 


Grants for Clergy Kin 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. — An an- 


| mouncement recently was made at 


Wilson College that seven special 


| scholarships for daughters of educa- 


tors and ministers had been established. 
The grants, which will have an annual 


| maximum value of $500 each, will be 


awarded for the first time next fall. 
It is reported that the college's trus- 
tees established the scholarships be- 
cause “educators and ministers, the 
most enthusiastic promoters of college 
education, often find it difficult to send 











their own children to college.” 
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Very New DeLuxe 
Ask For Luxury 
No. 171-1 No. 104-2 








Favored by 
Thousands! 


Styled 
Comfort 
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Available 
Shortly 
in 
STEEL— 
With 
Plastic 
Coverings 
and 
FOAM RUBBER 
Cushioning 


SCHOOL—FACULTY—STUDENT 
ENDORSED AND APPROVED 
There’s Warranted Sturdiness In All National 
Construction; Coverings in Staunch Plastic or 
Fine Durable Fabrics 


su at POPULAR PRICES 


Consult your school supplier or write direct to 


NATIONAL FURNITURE 
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... gives you sparkling 
photocopies at lower costs 


@ For a pleasant surprise .. . try 
Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present photocopier. 


It reproduces your office work 
sharper, clearer ...in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites. And your 
operator doesn’t worry about split- 
second timing or trial-and-error test- 
ing with this new, wide-latitude, 
amazingly uniform paper. 

Make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper and see for yourself. 
You'll be pleased with the price .. 
delighted with the results! 

Write today for free illustrated 
booklet giving you all the facts. 


Kedagraph Contac? Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


industrial Photographic “he: 
Division y “¢ 


Rochester 4,N.Y. <0” 
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Minnesota Teachers 
Colleges Are Troubled 
About 40 Hour Week 


MINNEAPOLIS. — At a recent meet- 
ing of the state teachers college board, 
C. R. Sattgast, president of Bemidji 
State Teachers College, said that resi- 
dence halls and cafeterias in the state 
teachers colleges of Minnesota were 
facing business failure and warned that 
competition with private restaurants 
and rooming houses, coupled with ris- 


ing costs, might drive the service 
enterprises to the wall or force sub- 
sidization. 

The issue arose at a discussion on 
how to grant a 40 hour work week 
to residence hall and cafeteria em- 
ployes in the state's five teachers col- 
leges without increasing student fees. 
The 40 hour week was decreed by the 
1949 legislature for employes of state 
institutions. 

A complicating factor in the state 
is the 1949 law requiring the teachers 
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MULTI-CLEAN Floor Machines 
and Electric Mopper Vacuums are 
manufactured by men with years of 
floor maintenance experience. That 
experience is built into Multi-Clean’s 
efficient and durable machines. 


MULTI-CLEAN 9-Purpose Floor 
Machines will make short work of 
every maintenance job—Scrubbing, 
Waxing, Polishing, Buffing, Sham- 
pooing, Dry Cleaning, Sanding, 
Grinding, Troweling. 

MULTI-CLEAN Electric Mopper 
Vacuums fill many needs—cleaning 
up on muddy, wet or snowy days; 
mopping newly-scrubbed floors; 
vacuuming rugs; cleaning venetian 
blinds, drapes, walls, ceilings, air 
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ducts, under radiators. 
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MAIL the COUPON TODAY 


MULTI-CLEAN permanent floor 
finishes and custom cleaning chem- 
icals, like the machines, are made to 
rigid specifications in our own fac- 
tory. Each fills a specific need. 

Our distributors and salesmen will 
train your maintenance men in the 
correct MULTI-CLEAN Method— 
the combination of machines, sup- 


plies and techniques to guarantee best results. 


The MULTI-CLEAN organization can give 
you efficient service in the U.S. and Canada. 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 


2277 Ford Parkway, DEPT. 22E, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Please send me more information about the 
Multi-Clean Floor Machine [| Vacuum [__ | 
floor finishes [| cleaning liquids |__| 














. 
colleges to turn back 10 per cent of 
the gross receipts from their residence 
halls and cafeterias to a special state 
building fund. The state teachers col. 
lege board named Dr. John Headley, 
president of St. Cloud Teachers Col. 
lege, and Dr. O. W. Snarr, president 
of Moorhead Teachers College, to meet 
with civil service and administrative 
heads at the state capitol in order to 
effect a solution. 


Parents Pay $487 Extra 
Tuition Fee Willingly 


BRONXVILLE, N.Y. — According to 
reports by Dr. Harold Taylor, president 
of Sarah Lawrence College, the insti- 
tution’s new “cost of education” tuition 
plan is working out satisfactorily. The 
plan, which calls for payment of extra 
fees to meet extra costs of operation, 
already has completed its first fiscal 
year as a success. 

Possessing no income from endow- 
ment and facing increased costs, the 
college discovered a year ago that it 
was spending $375 more to keep a 
girl in school through the winter than 
the regular $1700 tuition. Parents were 
asked to expect an extra bill beyond 
regular tuition; it amounted to $487 
for each student. 

Dr. Taylor stated that with full pay- 
ments for the year now tabulated the 
response from parents had been “amaz- 
ing.” Parents expressed themselves as 
being eager to pay the full cost of a 
daughter's education if possible. 


Rutgers Shows First 
Deficit in 20 Years 

New BRUNSWICK, N.J.— Rutgers 
University's expenditures for the year 
1948-49 exceeded income by $376,760, 
it was revealed recently when the state 
university published its financial report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949. The deficit, representing 2.8 
per cent of total expenditures of $13,- 
118,685, was the first the university 
had experienced in more than 20 years. 

Controller Albert S. Johnson pointed 
out that despite increased costs the uni- 
versity had held its tuition at prewar 
level “in order to enable as many 
qualified students as possible to obtain 
an education.” Beginning with the 
current academic year, the university 
raised tuition $1 per credit hour to 
approximately $385 a year in order 
to increase over-all income. 
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AND DEPENDABILITY— AT LOW COST 


WITH RIC-WIL 


INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


When school heating or air-conditioning systems are 
planned, economy-minded officials and others re- 
sponsible for the operation of educational and other 
institutional plants recognize the advantages of 
central heating and Ric-wiL Prefabricated Insu- 
lated Piping Systems. 

Custom designed by Ric-wiL engineers to exact 
specifications before construction and installation, 
Ric-wiL systems provide maximum economies in 
installation and operation. 


Finest materials and careful design and work- 
manship go into each prefabricated Ric-wil unit, 


For full technical information on Ric-wiL Insu- 
lated Piping Systems, call or write the Ric-wiL 
office nearest you or Dept. 8-Q in Cleveland, Ohio. 


OVERHEAD « UNDERGROUND 
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Se ee PIPING SYSTEMS 


THE RIC-WIL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, 0. 


FOR FORTY YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN 


whether “‘straight-run” piping or accessory elbows, 
tees, anchors or loops. Thus, costly field fabrication 
is minimized and “‘built-in” operating performance 
and permanence are assured. 

Our representative nearest you will be glad to 
give you detailed Ric-wiL information as related 
to your specific problem. 


e HIGH EFFICIENCY INSULATION 

e PREFABRICATED AND SEALED SECTIONS 
e FLEXIBILITY IN INSTALLATION 

e PREFABRICATED ACCESSORY UNITS 

e DEPENDABLE LONG LIFE 











INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 
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Political Gatherings 
Permitted on N.H. Campus 


DURHAM, N.H. — As a result of 
action by the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, a revised 
declaration of policy was adopted re- 
garding “political activity and educa- 
tion” that permits the full use of cam- 
pus facilities for political meetings 
and discussions. This action rescinds 
a policy established before the 1948 
general elections that authorized poli- 
tical expression “only for the period 
of that campaign.” 

The board of trustees, in adopting 
the new statement of policy, stated 
that “the privilege to assembly and 
to free speech is as applicable to those 
connected with the university as to 
all other citizens. . . . It will be the 
policy of the university to protect and 
to encourage these rights, limited only 
to their use under the rules applicable 
to all members of the university gen- 


erally, and provided that such free 
speech and assembly is not inimical 
to the provisions and the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the constitution of the state of 
New Hampshire.” 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Ormsbee W. 


Robinson, director 
of admissions and 
public relations at 
Bard College, An- 
nandale - on - Hud- 
son, N.Y., since 
1946, was recently 


©. W. Robinson 


named vice presi- 
dent of the college. He will be respon- 
sible for the development of a program 
of fund raising activities and the super- 
vision of public relations. 

Brig. Gen. William E. Chickering, 
retired, has been elected business man- 
ager of the American University. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 
President: Fred W. Ambrose, State Uni- 
versity of lowa; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota.” 
Convention: April 30-May 2, University of 
Ilinois, Urbana-Champaign. 


Eastern Association 

President: H. R. Patton, Controller, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; secretary- 
treasurer: Irwin K. French, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 

Convention: December 3-5, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


Southern Association 

President: C. B. Markham, Duke Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 
derson, Vanderbilt University. 

Convention: April 13-15, Robert Richter 
Hotel, Miami, Fla. 


Western Association 

President: Alf E. Brandin, Stanford Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: James R. Miller, 
University of California. 

Convention: May 7-9, 1950, Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 


Schools for Negroes 

President: A. |. Terrell, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College; secretary: L. H. Foster 
Jr., Tuskegee Institute. 

Convention: May 4-6, Nashville, Tenn. 
Host institutions: Fisk University and Ten- 
nessee State College. 


Association of College Unions 
President: Donovan D. Lancaster, Bowdoin 
College; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ing, Cornell University; editor of publica- 
tion: Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 26-29, 1950, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: L. L. Browne, University of 
Arkansas; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, 

University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 15-17, Yale University. 
West Point on May 18. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: E. Ross Bartley, Indiana Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Edward P. Von- 
derHaar, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
Convention: June 27-30, 1950. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: George W. Armstrong, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth Harris, University of Illinois. 
Convention: July 30-Aug. |, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Herbert Hays, Berea College; 
executive secretary: Russell Reynolds, Box 
58, 33 West College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Convention: April 20-22, 1950. Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Holger 8B. Bentsen, George 
Williams College; executive secretary: Bert 
C. Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 
Convention: May 3-6, 1950, Houston, Tex. 








son, assistant to 
Asa Knowles, vice 
president of Cor- 
nell University, 
has been elected 
vice president of 
the American Uni- 
versity, Washing- 


Howard Thomp- | 





H. Thompson 


ton, D.C., according to an announce- 
ment by the president, Paul F. Doug- 
lass. At the American University he 
will have charge of finance and alumni 
relations. 

Charles A. Meyn has been appointed 
director of the placement bureau at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, N.Y. He is a Colgate Uni- 
versity graduate with an M.A. degree 
in industrial and labor relations. 

William Herman Patterson, professor 
of engineering at the University of 
South Carolina, has been named assist- 
ant to the president and will succeed 
Capt. Fred Kingsley Elder, who has 
held the position since 1946. 

Ruth C. Wick, formerly instructor in 
psychology at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has been named to the post of 
vice president of Carthage College, 
Carthage, IIl. 

Edward L. Moreland, executive vice 
president, and Horace S. Ford, treas- 
urer, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, will retire July 1. Mr. Ford 
has been principal financial officer of 
M.LT. for the last 36 years and its 





E. L. Moreland 


H. S. Ford 


treasurer since 1934. He was secretary 
of the Eastern Association of College 
and University Business Officers from 
1922 to 1940 and was elected president 
in 1930, serving for one year. Since 
1941 he has been honorary president of 
the association. Dr. Moreland was ap- 
pointed executive vice president after 
serving as head of the department of 
electrical engineering 1935 to 
1938. 

William H. Neal, former registrar of 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif, 
has been named director of admissions 
at Pace College, New York City. Prior 
to his connection with the San Jose 


from 
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FOR HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 





| FOR MOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
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Sexton 












to your table 


For tip-top meals, here’s the tip-off! Include 
in your carefully planned service the right 
Sexton sauce ... to sharpen the appetite for 
a buffet meal . .. to bring out the flavor of 
roast or steak. These sauces are concocted 
especially for your use, in our Sunshine 
Kitchens, from the finest ingredients. Your 


table test will prove them best. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1950 
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institution, Mr. Neal had been assistant 
to the director of admissions at the 
University of Pennsylvania. A veteran 
of World War II, he was discharged in 
January 1946 with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-commander. 


Paul E. Parker, formerly dean of 
George Fox College, Newberg, Ore., 
has been named president to succeed 
Gervas A. Carey. The college was for- 
merly known as Pacific College. 

Paul W. Dieckman has been named 
vice president of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N.Y. To be in charge 
of the development program, Mr. 
Dieckman will assume his duties in 
the fall. 

William G. Avi- 
rett, formerly edu- 
cation editor of 
the New York 
Herald Tribune, 
has accepted ap- 
pointment as vice 





president of Col- 


W. G. Avirett 


gate University, 
Hamilton, N.Y. He will be in charge 
of the university's development pro- 
gram and will be executive officer of 
the committee on needs and resources. 
Mr. Avirett assumed his new responsi- 
bilities April 1. 

Robert J. Sailstad, formerly director 
of the development program at David- 
son College in North Carolina, has been 
named assistant to David D. Jones, 
president of Bennett College, Greens- 
N.C. He will be responsible 
for work in the field of public relations 
and fund raising. He had formerly 


boro, 


been director of public information at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Robert M. Kimball, formerly admin- 
istrative associate director of the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, has been 
named executive assistant to Dr. James 
R. Killian Jr., president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. His ap- 
pointment will become effective in May. 


William Kenneth Payne, formerly 
dean of Savannah State College, Savan- 
nah, Ga., who has been serving recently 
as acting president, has been appointed 
to the presidency, succeeding James A. 
Colston, who resigned last fall. 


Rev. George Brinkman Ehlhardt, reg- 
istrar and librarian of the divinity 
school at Duke University, Durham, 
N.C., has been named president of 
Brevard College, Brevard, N.C. He 
succeeds Eugene J. Coltrane, who will 
retire as president on June 1. 


John J. Sheinin, 
formerly dean of 
the Chicago Med- 
ical School, re- 
cently was named 
president of that 
institution. Dr. 
Sheinin is serving 
in a dual capacity 


J. J. Sheinin 


until his successor in the deanship can 
be appointed. 

W. W. Kemmerer, assistant to E. E. 
Oberholtzer, president of the University 
of Houston, Houston, Tex., has been 
named acting president until a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Oberholtzer can be se- 
lected. Dr. Oberholtzer will retire in 
June after having served in the schools 
of Houston and the university for more 
than a quarter of a century. 





Dr. Boyd Crumrine Patterson, head 
of the department of mathematics at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., was 
elected president of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., re. 
cently. He takes office July 1. 

Frederick Arthur Goetze, former 
treasurer of Columbia University, died 
recently at the age of 79 years. He had 
served as superintendent of buildings 
and grounds at Columbia from 1895 
to 1907; from 1907 to 1916 as a member 
of the faculty; from 1913 to 1925 as 
comptroller, and from 1916 to 1948 as 
treasurer. 

Charles Lyle Spain, vice president 
emeritus of Wayne University, Detroit, 
died recently at the age of 80 years, 
He had been vice president of the uni- 
versity from 1933 to 1939, 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Business Manager 
perience 


20 years of diversified ex- 
including purchasing, inventory con- 
trol, stores, physical 
agement consulting, 
Write Box CW 95, 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


plant maintenance man 
cost reduction, 


COLLEGE 


budgets. 
AND UNI- 


Certified Public Accountant—-Experienced in 
fund and institutional accounting; desires posi- 
tion as college business manager, treasurer or 
controller; former corporation treasurer and 
controller with banking and finance back- 
ground; will teach related subjects if feasible. 
Write Box CW 93, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 

Treasurer or Bursar—-Advancement from pres- 
ent position as Business Manager desired; 
twelve years experience as Business Manager 
and Assistant Treasurer with background of 
legal training accounting and banking ex- 
perience. Write Box CW 75, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 

Superintendent of Buildings, Grounds and 
Farm—With many years practical experience, 
and of business ability; competent to maintain, 
operate and expand a diversified physical plant. 
Write Box CW 87, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Fund Raising Executive—Desire advancement 
from present position as business manager to 
assist president of privately endowed college 
in public relations and fund raising program: 
legal education with experience in banking 
and twelve years of college administration. 
Write Box CW 85, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Buildings and Grounds Superintendent— Archi. 
tect with many years of practical experience 
in construction, engineering, maintenance and 
administration in eastern university; 
desires leading smaller suburban 
institution; agreement; finest 
professional references. Write 
Box CW 96, AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


largest 

position in 
available upon 
and academic 


COLLEGE 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Dietitian—_Not much later than August 1: wo- 
man’s dining hall serving 350: responsible 
for service, supervision of personnel, purchase 
of food, budget; may also supervise house- 


keeping in women’s dormitory and five smaller 
units housing students; state education, 
experience, salaries earned, and references: 
small residential co-educational college in mid- 


age, 


west; small town near large metropolitan 
center. Write Box CO 32, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 

Dietitian—-Experienced graduate for 10-12 
weeks summer work at coastal boys’ camp: 
good accommodations: good pay: must serve 
as buyer and mess hall manager for 250 people: 


must be at least 30 years old with excellent 
character references. Apply or write to WYATT 


TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, CAMP SEA GULL, 
Raleigh Y.M.C.A., Raleigh, N. Car. 

Campus Engineer: Competent man under 45; 
licensed; to supervise high pressure central 
heating plant repairs, construction and al- 
teration work in southern California college; 
must be well trained, progressive and possess 


a record of ability and initiative; application 
should include information in full detail cover- 
ing age, education, experience, marital status, 
business and personal and salary 
requirements; position available approximately 
September Ist. Write Box C033, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


references, 


The rates for want advertisements are: 


10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. . 


Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE 


| Whe caly Way 















Yes — it’s a simple matter 
to make perfect coffee with Blickman-built 


BCE Y.V7L3 COFFEE URNS 


It's the safe, sure and easy way. You get a uni- 
' formly delicious brew, always! No more spoiled 
batches due to torn filter paper, or sagging urn 
bags. The permanent stainless steel filter eliminates 
urn bags or filter paper, There's a Tri-Saver urn 





A QUICK RINSE 
cleans permanent 
Tri-Saver stainless 
steel filter for next 
batch. Simply dump 
coffee grounds and 
rinse filter thor- 
oughly under faucet. 
Grounds cannot clog 


i or battery to suit your needs... in capacities from } \ the filter. 
3 to 80 gallons. See your dealer today and ask for @ Send for illustrated Tri-Saver catalog 
Tri-Saver, America’s finest coffee urn $. Blickman, Inc., 2804 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 


Be £) Blickman-Built 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


COFFEE URNS STEAM TABLES 





You are welcome to our exhibit at the National Restaurant Show, Navy Pier, Booths No, 723-726, Chicago, Ill., May 23-26. 
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Beauty that pays! A tribute to | 








The Fiesta, 306 Fifth Avenue, New York shows how perfectly Jade-ite blends with the most attractive surroundings. 


You'll like everything about Achorglass 
dinnerware and glassware... 


You'll like its downright beauty of design, color and sparkle. You’ll 
like its all ’round quality, particularly its durability. But above all, 
you'll like it because it will effect substantial savings for you. 

Ask your jobber to show you the complete Anchorglass line and 


to provide you with prices. 





Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation | Lancaster, Ohio A lass 
Amram pw 
“The most famous name in glass!” nchotg FOREST GREEN 
aie Rich and distinctive Anchorglass Forest 
Tpmenenen Ge a M, LANCA , Green, attractive and colorful, is ideal for use 
in either color harmony or contrast settings. of 
The full line includes every item you will er 
need for modern, practical table settings. he 
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Anchorglass TUMBLERS 


You will find exactly what you want in Anchor 


Hocking’s extensive line...a complete range 


of styles and capacities; plain or decorated; 


crystal or colored: pressed or blown: footed, 
heavy bottom, bulge or straight side tumblers. 


5th Avenue’s most 


distinctive restaurant 


Experienced planning preceded the opening of Fiesta. And 
that is why Anchorglass Jade-ite was selected for exclusive use 
in this distinctive restaurant. Read what Mr. Sam §S. Feld, owner 
of Fiesta says about Jade-ite: 

“Fiesta food, served on your Jade-ite Restaurant Ware, has 
an ‘eye-appeal’ to appetite. Our customers daily comment 
on its beauty. Jade-ite matches perfectly with our colorful 
surroundings. Your ware is sanitary, easy to clean, and 
stays clean. Jt comes through our dish washing machines cleaner 
than any ware in my restaurant experience. 

“Our investment in Jade-ite Restaurant Ware has yielded 
good returns for us in many ways. 

“We cordially invite those who are interested in Jade-ite 
to come in at any time to see for themselves how well it blends 
with the attractive surroundings of Fiesta.” 


Sam S. Feld, Owner 


Anchorglass JADE-ITE FIRE-KING RESTAURANT WARE 


Cut your dinnerware costs in half with Jade- _tary...non-absorbent, easy to clean and keep 
ite Fire-King. Heat-proof...will not crack or clean. Colorful...makes food look better. 
craze from hot foods. Stain-proof...smooth, Available in a complete service...ideal for 
hard surface will not discolor. Rugged... restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
made of durable Fire-King Ovenglass. Sani- institutions, fountains and coffee shops. 














LETTER BOXES 


Colleges » Schools - Clubs - Office Buildings 
Apartments - Hotels - Hospitals 


Letter boxes are furnished in sections complete 
with pigeon holes — ready to be installed. 
CORBIN’S Wood Products Division has com- 
plete modern facilities to manufacture special 
types of commercial furniture and equipment in 
production quantities. Send plans and specifica- 
tions for estimates. 


Corbin Cabinet Lock 


WOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 


New Britain, Connecticut 
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, we ° 
¢ Corbin Cabinet Lock (Wood Products Division) . 
: The American Hardware Corporation ‘ 
6 New Britain, Connecticut : 
. 
: Please send me copy of pamphlet L. B., describing letter boxes ; 
¢ and wood products. , 
, , 
‘ , 
6 Name , 
P , 
, ‘ 
, 
: Address Nei ’ 
, , 
, y 
¢@ City State . 
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12 Laykold Courts — Potomac Park — Washington, D. C, 


FAMOUS CITIES Use 


hold -~: GRASSTEX 


TENNIS COURTS 


After 18 years of use, four LAYKOLD Courts in Langdon 
Park, Washington, D. C., remain in excellent playing con- 
dition. 

The battery of 12 LAYKOLD Courts in Potomac Park, shown 
above, is 8 years old—yet in perfect playing condition the 
year ‘round. 


Washington, D. C., has a total of over 50 LAYKOLD and 
GRASSTEX Courts—in the United States, there are thov- 
sands of such courts, all giving year around play and low 
maintenance. 


A Few of the Many Cities that have these Courts 


AKRON OAKLAND 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 
BERKELEY RALEIGH 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOME of the ADVANTAGES 
RESILIENT—easy on feet and legs. 
ATTRACTIVE—choice of black, red or green. 
ALL-WEATHER—drain quickly, playable all year. 
MAINTENANCE—very low, no rolling or watering. 


Renew your old all- For new courts 





weather court with or resurfacing old, 
LAYKOLD ask our help 
RESURFACER Booklets — Estimates 
and WEAR COAT — Counsel 
IN THE WEST— 


STANCAL ASPHALT & BITUMULS COMPANY 
200 BUSH STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. + Oakland 1, Calif. + Portland 7, Ore. + Tucson, Ariz. 


IN THE EAST— 


AMERICAN BITUMULS COMPANY 


200 BUSH STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Washington 6, D.C. - Baltimore 3, Md. - Perth Amboy, N.J. - E. Providence 14, R.1. 
Columbus 15, Ohio - St. Louis 17, Mo. + Baton Rouge 2, La. + Mobile, Ala. 
Son Juan 23, Puerto Rico 
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so BETTER SPECTATOR ACCOMMODATION 


Ai n comfort 


Vat lower cost 
with Tine appearance 


<p owen tee 


PITTSBURGH 
-DES MOINES : 
| 


STEEL DECK 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines standard- 
unit system of steel grandstand con- 
struction provides the immediate 
advantages of complete design free- 
dom, rapid erection, and comparatively 
low investment. 

To these are added the long-term 
benefits of non-deteriorating strength 
and safety . . . handsome appearance 
for a lifetime of service . . . simplicity 
of expansion or rearrangement at any 
time . . . low maintenance! The details ee 
are supplied in our latest 24-page 
Grandstand Brochure—write for your 
free copy today. 


Top to bottom: 
Langston University, 3860 seats 
Allegheny College, 2880 seats 


Louisiana State University 
(Monroe, La. Division) 3960 seats 


<7, : 
Tulsa University, 5000-seat addition / +, 
oe" 
ia 
ae. ry — 


id 
~~ © 
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PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 

Sales Offices at ° 

PITTSBURGH (25). 3458 Neville island DES MOINES (8 159 Tuttle Stree 
x ‘ NEW YORK (7) Room 944.°270 Broadway DALLAS (1 ; 1263 Praetorian Buildin 
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New Universal Angle Tables 
solve many lecture-room problems 
of visibility, convenience, and cleaning 


College and university authorities report unqualified satis- 
faction with the new American Universal Angle Tables and 
Pedestal Chairs—a combination that offers many advan- 
tages not found in other lecture-room furniture: 


1. All students can see the instructor. NEW! 


2. The instructor can see all students. ose Bed 
3. Cleaning around pedestals is easy and fast. pual-PurPp 
4. Pedestal chairs fixed to floor can’t be pushed back to 
clutter passageway behind each row. 
5. Swivel chair provides greater freedom to perform, 
besides easy ingress and egress. 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL ROOMS. Universal Angle Tables and 
Pedestal Chairs are equally practical for large or small 
lecture rooms, with or without floor risers. The angles of 
the tables accommodate any radius. Offset steel pedestals 
afford ample leg room. Table-tops are of urea-resin-bonded 
plywood, durably lacquered in natural light finish. Tables 
29” high, in widths from 16” to 24”, and in lengths as 
desired. Write for complete information. 


Ph. CA 5-1300 
2201 S. LaSelle 
CHICAGO 















EICHENLAUBS 
HOLLYWOOD 
BED 
NO. 1000 
Complete with link fabric springs 





American 
Pedestal Chair No. 406 


Cradleform posture seat has 
deep-curved back with self-ad- 
justing lower rail to fit each oc- 
cupant. Seat swivels 45° either 
way. Height adjustable from 
14” to 17”. All metal parts fin- 
ished in dipped, baked enamel 


The Hollywood Bed is the low- 


est priced, dual-purpose bed link fabric which is suspended 


angle. “Supplied complete with 


available. Head end is beauti- frem the frame by means of 
ful Duran plastic, choice of helical springs on all sides. Mat- 
color, and is easily demountable tresses are available, with 10 
when bed is used as couch. 
Frame is sturdy 2x14" metal 











year guaranteed spring unit. 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


ctmevican Seating Company renege aaa 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan Bulletin E CHENLAU BS 


, —_ For Better Furniture 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities HB-503 3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, COAGHENED 1673 
Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


~— 
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QUIET wins a college degree! 


WITH MODERN SOUND CONDITIONING 


Both students and professors know 
what unchecked noise can do to a 
lecture, discussion or study period. 
That’s why scores of leading college 


wand university administrators have 
> peed ordered modern Sound Con- 
“Witioning installed in classrooms, 
“libraries, gyms and auditoriums— 


FOR A FREE ANALYSIS of your noise problems, 

write today for the name of your nearest distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex products. A free copy of “Quiet and 
Comfort for School and College” will be sent upon 
request. Address The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-4, 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada, ° 


Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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with cum laude results! 
Acousti-Celotex ceiling tile checks 
sound reverberation before it starts. 
Assures ‘‘front-row hearing”’ toevery 
student, regardless of how far back 
he is seated. Teaching is more effec- 
tive, too, when every word is sure to 


be heard distinctly and easily. 

Wherever students gather for 
study, eating or indoor recreation, 
Acousti-Celotex assures the benefi- 
cial quiet and comfort they need. 
Adjacent hallways, too, ‘“‘quiet 
down”’ immediately with modern 
Sound Conditioning. 

For a very moderate cost, Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning mate- 
rials can be quickly installed to suit 
any Sound Conditioning require- 
ment. No special maintenance is 
needed, and you can paint and wash 
Acousti-Celotex tile repeatedly! 





Acousn-(evorex 


TRADEMARK 


REGISTERED 


U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Sound Conditioning Products 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PURPOSE 
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CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link FENCE 


IS THE ONLY FENCE MADE 
OF KONIK STEEL 


KONIK is a special open hearth 
steel containing copper, nickel 
and chromium—elements pro- 
viding greater strength .. . 
extra resistance to rust and cor- 
rosion. No other fence pro- 
vides such long-lasting protec- 
tion at such low cost per year 
of fence life. Write Continental 
or call our nearest fence repre- 
sentative. 


CONTINENTAL 


Siaa 
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@ Protection Against Vandalism 
@ Reduced Fire Risk 

@ Increased Property Value 

@ Lower Insurance Rates 

@ Better Property Appearance 
@ Controlled Entrance and Exit 
@ Reduced Accident Rate 

@ Increased Order and System 
@ Protected Playground Area 


@ Increased Peace-of-mind 


CONTINENTAL 
STEEL CORPORATION 
Kokomo, Indiana 


CONTINENTAL 
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15 Types of Form Fence, 


PRODUCERS OF — Posts, Getes, Barb Wire 





Read how MOORE 


WHERE ARE 
THOSE #Idéla/ 
KEYS ? 
THIS 1S AN 


EMERGENCY! 


KEY CONTROL* 


can save you money and man-hours 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this modern system of key 
control. It saves money year in 
and year out by eliminating ex- 
pensive repairs and replacement 
of locks and keys. What’s more, 
it guarantees security, conve- 
“TELKEE 


*TRADE Marks @ 





Mail Coupon 


today for 
Name 


Address 
City, State 


Free Booklet 
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P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. C-1 

300 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send literature outlining savings ! 

possible with MOORE KEY CONTROL, 


nience and privacy. No wonder 
Moore Key Control is used 


throughout schools, institutions, | 


hospitals, industry, government, 
transportation, communications, 
housing ... wherever keys are 
used. Send for details today! 
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UNIFORMITY 


In Furnishing Dormitories 
Combines These Advantages* 








*More Economical to Install *More Pleasing to Students 


*Simplities Maint e *Simplifies Repairs and Replacements 





For suggestions, layouts and estimates for complete furnish- 
ing and decorating especially designed to meet the exacting 
requirements for college and university dormitories. write: 


Mandel Brothers 


Contract Department Established 1855 Chicage 2, illinois 
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ANNOUNCE NEW 


DUPLICATING ADVANCES © 





NEW FEATURES 
Broaden Mimeograph Use 


Owners say the new 400 series 
A. B. Dick mimeographs are 
equipped to handle many more 
kinds of duplicating jobs than ever 
before—handle them faster, easier 
and at lower cost. 











180 COPIES PER MINUTE—RECORD SPEED TIMED ON A. B. DICK MIMEOGRAPH 





Speed of copy production is but one factor in the over-all speed of mimeographing: 


masters can be prepared as quickly as one can type, write or draw; machine make- 


ready is fast and can be done at a moment’s notice. 








Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed 


Now smooth-finish paper, hard- 
surface cards, tags, envelopes, 
punched, slotted or linen-edged 
papers can all be mimeographed. 


3-Way Copy Control 


Copy can now be raised or lowered, 
moved from side-to-side, “uphill” 
or “downhill” slants corrected—all 
without changing feed table set-up. 
New controls insure hairline regis- 
tration. 


Quick-Loading Feed Table 


Paper loading and reloading now 
takes only a fingertip snap of a 
single control lever. Feed table 
holds 500 sheets of paper or card 
stock in sizes ranging from 3 x 5 to 
9x 16 inches. 





mimeographing are permanent, 
non-smudge copies, uniformly sharp 
and clear from first to last. 


Modern Mimeographing Is 
BALANCED Duplicating 


Modern mimeographing success- 
fully meets all the requirements of 
duplicating . . . speed, legibility, 
ease of operation, and low over- 
all cost without sacrificing one for 
another. A. B. Dick mimeograph 
products are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. 


5700 Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





The new A. B. Dick mimeograph 





BLACK-ON-WHITE 
COPIES PREFERRED 


Tests prove that black-on-white | 


copies can be read faster and with 
less chance of error. Black-on-white 
copies produced with modern 
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and modern mimeographing. 


NAME___ 
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|| ADDRESS 


. CITY 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CU-450 


Without obligation, please send me illustrated brochure on: 


New A. B. Dick accessories and supplies 
[] I would like a demonstration of the new A. B. Dick mimeograph 


Users of new A. B. Dick mimeographs discover 
there is no faster, easier, lower-cost way to pro- 
duce ten to thousands of black-on-white copies 


Now the Federal Government Appraisal of Duplicating Service con- 
firms mimeograph superiority .. . the mimeograph was rated the fastest, 


most economical way to produce 
10 to 5,000 copies! 

Mimeographing leads in versatil- 
ity too ... speeds up to 3 copies per 
second . . . instant, precise adjust- 
ments for different sizes of paper 
and card stocks .. . full use of 
colors without time-consuming ma- 
chine cleaning . . . high-fidelity 
photochemical reproduction of in- 
tricate drawings and ruled forms. 


Mimeograph Now Used 
for Addressing 


Users find the new A. B. Dick Ad- 
dressing Stencil Sheet provides a 


fast, low-cost way to address and 
label. 


New Contac-Dri Ink Ends Slip- 
Sheeting on Many Paper Stocks 


Copies are practically dry when 
they hit the receiving tray. Allows 
use of most hard-surface stocks. Ex- 
cellent for two-side duplicating. 


New Accessories Now Available 


New illuminated drawing boards 
and newly designed lettering 
guides, styli and screen plates make 
it easier than ever before to pre- 
pare illustrations, tracings and ruled 
forms. 
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“Trouble Saver” College-type Sectional Steel Bleachers. A rise of 
8” per row means excellent visibility. Can be erected to handle large 
capacity needs. Stand illustrated above seats 7,322 people. 





Through increased revenue from sports or 
other events, “Trouble Saver” extra seating > 
quickly pays for itself. Every spectator can be . 100% VISIBILITY — Rows 
seated in perfect safety —with excellent vis- 





Fire hazard reduced to 
are 8" above one another minimum. 


— 24" apart. 18" wide QyicKLY ERECTED— 





\ ibility. “Trouble Saver” Grand- as nes ical 
stands and Bleachers provide artment will gladly | @ Neat, easily-handled sec- 
maximum capacity at minimum | '#¥ °¥t bleachers for GREATER SAFETY — tional units require less 
Z your requirements. > - . ° 
erection costs. WRITE FOR BUL- Scientific steel construction time to assemble, take 
ae assures greater rigidity. down and store. 

















joer Greater Safety ... Efficiency ... Economy 


THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO., Inc. ' 
38-21 12th Street, Dept. CU, Long Island City 1, New York 








CROTTY BROTHERS .... 


Off CV. +. A new and proven service for the 


operation of college or university 
dining halls. Many universities and 
colleges have found it successful 
and more satisfactory. 


May we explain the plan? 


A LETTER WILL BRING 

A CALL WITHOUT 1. 

OBLIGATION. IR@O T Y 
BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 41 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 























FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 | 
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A New Victrola Radio-Phonograph 





RCA VICTOR 
MODEL A-78 










Re 


« Finest AM Radio 
« RCA Victor FM Radio 
« Plays All 3 Record Speeds 





for the Music Room, Auditorium, Classroom 





Finest Tone System 
in RCA Victor History 


This symbolizes the “Golden 
Throat’”—RCA Victor's ex- 
clusive 3-way Balanced 
Acoustical System. 


There is no equal to the new RCA Victor 
A-78 for teaching the love and appreciation 
for good music. The great stars of radio and 
records are still greater when you hear their 
voices and music re-created by the thrilling 
tone of the “Golden Throat.” 


You've never seen or heard so much in 
value, in brilliant performance, in a radio- 
phonograph console priced as low as the 
A-78. It’s an unbeatable buy for schools. 


COMPLETE RADIO RECEPTION: Here 
in a compact console is ideal AM radio and 
RCA Victor FM radio reception at their 


finest. Two built-in antennas. Terminal con- 
nections for external AM and FM antennas 
if needed. Large, 12-inch supersensitive, per- 
manent-magnet, electro-dynamic speaker. 
Three-position tone control. 


PLAYS ALL 3 SPEEDS OF RECORDS: 
There’s an independent record changer for 
the RCA Victor 45 rpm Record System. 
Another record changer plays the conven- 
tional 78 rpm records and the 3344 rpm long- 
playing records. 

It’s a beautifully designed console in a 
choice of fine cabinet finishes. 


Hear the A-78 demonstrated at your RCA Victor Dealer’s 
For complete information on other radio-phonograph and 
television instruments for use in schools, write: Educa- 
tional Services, Dept.108D, RCA, Camden, N. J. 

“Victrola”—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
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RCA VICTOR 


@ 


| 
“Hip wasTeRe WORE” 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Save up to 50% with 
MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS! 


Yes, it has been proven in hundreds of 
school washrooms. You don’t have to buy 
a cheap towel to get a low cost service. 
MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS are tops in ab- 
sorbency, strength and softness. TURN- 
TOWLS are easy for students of all ages 
to use — and they provide controlled dis- 


pensing that cuts towel waste in half!!! 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Company 













But since floors CAN'T be rinsed properly—choice 
of a cleaning agent becomes doubly important to 
management. For contrary to popular belief—it 
isn’t traffic that wears out floors . . . it’s improper 
cleaning with harsh scrubbing compounds or soap 
and water solutions that can’t be rinsed properly 
.-. and that slowly penetrate the pores of the floor 
causing it to wear out long before it naturally 
Should. That’s why building superintendents and 
maintenance men always choose HILLY ARD neu- 
tral Chemical Cleaner. 











| MOSINEE | 


Sulphate Towels 







PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS - TRIM-TOWLS 
TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 
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SUPER SHINE-ALL 


REQUIRES NO RINSING 


Specification Folder. 
Gives detailed infor- 
mation on all HILL- 
YARD FLOOR 
PRODUCTS. Send 
for yours today. 
There’s a Hillyard 
Maintaineer in. your 
vicinity to work with 
you on any floor eee 
lem and warehouse 
stocks are always 
nearby to better serve 











' 










Super Shine-All is not a 
soap, so leaves no sticky, 
gummy film, or white 
scum to cause floors to 
deteriorate. Super Shine- 
All is a thorough, neutral 
cleaner that chemicall 
dissolves dirt and elimi- 
nates all need for rinsing. 
Easy to apply. U/L ap 
proved. 

Safe Super Shine-All 
Cleaner will DOUBLE 
the Life of your FLOORS 
at HALF the Regular 
Cost of Maintenance. 












































































#24 
St. Joseph, “@ 
Missouri 
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Sanymetal CENTURY Type 

Ceiling Hung Toilet Compart- 
ments offer the utmost in sani- 
tation and provide modern, 
distinctive toilet room environ- 
ments for schools, institutions, 
terminals and other public 
buildings. 


Sanymetal NORMANDIE Type Toilet 
Compartments endow a toilet room en 
vironment with dignity and good taste. 


l 








Sanymetal ACADEMY Type Toilet Compartments are suitable 
for conservative but modern toilet room environments. 








Sanymetal ACADEMY Type Shower Stalls and Dressing Room 
Compartments provide the utmost in sanitation for gymnasiums, 


stadium dressing rooms, Y.M.C.A.’s, clubs, trailer camps and 
tourist motels, etc. 











@ Toilet room environments impress students either favorably 
or unfavorably. Toilet room facilities in educational institutions are 
no less important than bathrooms in the home. The treatment of a 
toilet room environment is, therefore, no longer secondary to its utility. 


Toilet room compartments usually dominate a toilet room and influence 
its environment, 


Sanymetal offers several different types of toilet compartments for 
creating the most suitable toilet room environment for every type of 
educational building. Sanymetal offers these different types of toilet 
compartments in two full purpose materials: Sanymetal “Tenac”— 
galvanized, Bonderized* steel — a highly corrosion-resistant material; 
and Sanymetal “Porcena”— porcelain on steel —the ageless, ever-new 
material. Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody the result of over 
36 years of specialized skill and experience in making more than 
120,000 toilet compartment installations in all types of educational 
buildings and every other type of building constructed. 


Ask the Sanymetal representative in your vicinity for information abo 
planning suitable toilet room environments. Refer to Sanymet 
Catalog 226 in Sweet’s Architectural File for 1950. 

5 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1696 URBANA ROAD e CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 






*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





TOILET COMPARTMENTS, SHOWE 
STALLS AND DRESSING ROOMS 
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CARETAKER 


IDEAL Power Mowers are designed to be true 
time savers—not time wasters. You can trust 
IDEAL heavy duty models for real economy in 
lawn care. From the big, heavy, 5 H.P. riding 
type “Caretaker” down to the smaller 15 H.-P. 
walking type “New Victor”, the entire IDEAL 
line is characterized by ruggedness, efficiency 
and mechanical reliability. 


See your IDEAL dealer for 
information on models to 
suit your needs. Or write 
for catalogs. 


Dept. CB-50, Springfield, Mass. 


A@ Soo, 
REALOCK FENCE 


Here's a watchman of sturdy steel that will guard your 
property day and night against trespassing, arson, 
theft and other hazards. 


Realock® Fence is made of steel wire, heavily gal- 
vanized. Tamper-proof, weather-resistant and non- 
climbable, Realock Fence provides maximum property 
protection when topped with barbed wire. 





WRITE FOR FREE ESTIMATE 
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HONEST EQUIPMENT... 


BEAUTIFULLY MANUFACTURED 


When you buy laboratory furniture for 
physics, biology, or chemistry, you will 
find it an advantage to consult a reputa- 
ble MANUFACTURER of long experience. 
Walrus MAKES laboratory furniture, ra- 
ther than merely 
assembling it. 


WALRUS May we send 
ALSO you detailed in- 
MAKES formation? 


® soda fountains 
® furniture for library 
®@ home economics 
| ® drafting room 
@ manual training 
® cafeteria 
@ kitchen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 





ANewmade Fim CABINETS 


PERMANENT FILM PROTECTION 


OVER 50 MODELS 




















FIRE-RESISTANT 
INDEXE 
DUSTPROOF 

ALL WELDED 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


Model MF-6 
Holds over 300 film- 
strip cans, each in 
its own place and 
indexed. Six drawers 
—adjustable dividers. 
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TYPICAL 
16mm CABINET 
Floor model for varied library—capacity 
of 120 reels of varied sizes and 100 
filmstrips. 


Write for catalog No. 17 
Complete line |émm_ film 
filing and handling equip- 
ment. 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


STREET NEW YORK 18, 


Newmade 








330 W. 42 
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At Any Moment- 


The Great 





ey 


Surface Wall Mounted 
—Size 63,"x15" — 
Rugged 





ELECTRIC-AIRE £uagc HAND DRYER 


24 Ars.A Day 


Towel Eliminator 


This compact unit is the modern 
eliminator of towels in the wash- 
room. Besides saving the costs of 
towels, it does away with all their 
continuous handling, buying, un- 
packing, storing, distributing, col- 
lecting and disposal. It also pre- 
vents a great fire hazard, from 
towel litter and overrunning dis- 
posal units, and saves costly 
plumbing bills from towel-clogged 
toilets. 


MODERNIZE YOUR WASH- 
ROOMS with ELECTRIC-AIRE 
Service! Push the button and a 
full volume of warm air flows to 
quickly dry the hands—then cuts 
off automatically! 


—and teach the 
students by example! 
With ELECTRIC-AIRE, the modern, 


automatic, 24-hour service, one is 
provided thoro-dried, chap-free hands 
in as little as 20 seconds. A subtle 
lesson in cleanliness to continue 
through life. And without towel litter, 
the washrooms are kept tidy and 
more sanitary, creating an impression 
of orderliness. TEACH YOUR STU- 
DENTS BY EXAMPLE! 





Fla. 


waukee, Wis. 


University of Chicago 
—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Moines, lowa 


ical Trades—Chicago 





A few of the educa- 
tional institutions 


ception—Jacksonville, 
Marquette University—Mil- 
Boards of Education—New 
York City, Holyoke, 


Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Charlottesville, Va., etc. 


Walnut Hills High School 


Allied School of Mechan- 
Ohio University — Athens, 
Ohio 


Utah State Agricultural 
College—Logan, Utah 


Save 85% to 90% of 
Towel Costs 


Saving the expense of towels plus all 


Hy their handling cost amounts to 85% 
using to 90%. With such savings, the in- 
ELECTRIC-AIRE vestment of an ELECTRIC-AIRE 
DRYER is soon amortized! 
School of Immaculate Con- ° 


ELECTRIC-AIRE is easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Backed by 29 
years’ experience and a 2 year uncon- 
ditional guarantee, plus Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval. 


ELECTRIC-AIRE 
Hair Dryers 


Students, teachers and house mothers 
will welcome ELECTRIC-AIRE Hair 


Drake University — Des Dryers in the dormitories—even if 


coin operated. Gently blows large 
volume of warm air, drying hair in 3 
to 5 minutes, reducing colds! Both 
coin and free service types available. 
Easy to install. 


Send for full information about 
ELECTRIC-AIRE heavy duty Hair 
ond Hand Dryers. 














Electric-Aire Engineering Corp. 


WE bster 9-4564 


Tat 


CHICAGO 6 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


CITY SCHOOLS 
Se ECIFT 


O'NEIL DURO Lacquers 


on all of their furniture 


aeleligel as. 


THAT’S EVIDENCE OF REAL 
SATISFACTION. The Business 
Division of the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education knows that 
O'Neil Duro Lacquers No. 32231 
for full gloss and No. 32232 for 
rubbed effects—especially when 
used without a sealer — give, 
for the initial cost, the best wood 
finish obtainable. You can verify 
this personally through them. 
Specify O'Neil Duro Finishes on 
your purchases of new wooden 
furniture items for real beauty 
and durability under hard usage. 


in school furniture 


the finish isn't there 


ee 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


PERFORMANCE-PROVED 


IN THE 


FAMOUS 
KITTY HAWK 
ROOM 


OF THE 


DAYTON 


Me 
v 


a 





Above is a partial view of the 
Kitty Hawk Room kitchen in 
the Doyton Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. Shown are 
| HERRICK Models RSS30 and 
| RSS66. These are but two of 
the many HERRICK units used 
in the kitchen, 


At left is a close-up of 
HERRICK all stainless steel 
Model RSS66. 


You will find, as the Kitty Hawk Room has, that 
HERRICK Refrigerators add to your reputation by 
keeping your foods in prime condition. HERRICK 
food conditioning gives you the right combination 
of chilling, air purification, gentle yet positive cir- 
culation and correct humidity. For complete de- 
scription and specifications of HERRICK stainless 
steel performance-proved reach-in, step-in or walk-in 
refrigerators, write today. You'll like HERRICK. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. ¢ WATERLOO, IOWA 


DEPT. C, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


fuicenict 
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Made of hard vulcanized 
fibre, durabe give a lifetime of service. They are 
attractive, light weight, noiseless, do not crack, 
splinter, dent, rust or corrode . . . do not mar floors or 
fixtures. Vul-Cots greatly reduce waste handling and 
maintenance costs. Write today for catalog sheet giv- 
ing sizes, and prices. 


Practical Styles: Round Taper (Nos. 2 & 3) pop- 
ular for office and school room use; Square Taper 
(No. 5) a distinctive style ideal for executive of- 
fices; Round Straight (Nos. 9 & 10) perfect for 





washrooms, basements, stores, mail rooms, fac- | 
tories. All styles are available in two standard | 
colors: maroon-brown and olive-green, 


New! VWmproved { 


Greatly improved manufacturing process 
makes possible new bonded seam construc- 
tion. This adds strength, improves aapeer 
ance, assures cleaner waste handling— 
your assurance of an even finer Vul-Cot! 


For Sale by Stationers and School Supply Houses Everywhere 








ua ran tee This Vul-Cot waste basket 


with ordinary usage should last a lifetime. It is 
absolutely guaranteed as to material and work- 
manship for a period of five years from date of purchase, 
when used only as a waste basket. If during 
that time in such service it proves defective, 
return and a new basket will be supplied. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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COME IN, INCOME! 
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WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 
146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 















In a Class by Themselves 


MICHAELS /vce- 
Cases 


Michaels exhibit cases are 
used extensively by colleges 
and universities. They are 
designed for beauty as well 
as utility, and built of the 
finest materials obtainable. 
“Time-Tight” cases are avail- 
able in a wide range of 
standard sizes and styles, or 
will be built to meet your 
specifications. Cases are 
eftproof, dustproof, and. 
possess many outstanding 
constructional features. 
Write for literature contain- 
ing complete information. 








museum case oivision OF The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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When You Choose 


Showers 





Check the Receptor 
for Leakproof Quality 


Weisway’s stainless vitreous porcelain receptor, with 
exclusive Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor, is guaranteed leak- 
proof, assures a lifetime of satisfactory service. Formed 
in one piece of heavy enameling iron, with a vitreous 
porcelain surface that is steel-strong and glass-hard, it 
* has no seams or joints to crack, nothing to crumble away. 


No metal underpans or wall flash- 
ing —mo messy mastic or other 
water-proofing methods are fe- 
quired with the Weisway receptor. 
No special treatment of building 
walls or floors are needed. Weis- 
way Cabinet Showers are easily, 
quickly installed in old or new 


buildings. 





For the extra hard usage in school 
and college buildings Weisway’s 
thorough-going quality is your 
assurance of trouble-free service. 
When you build or remodel 
specify Weisway Cabinet Showers. 


Wesway 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 439 WEISWAY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 
82 











Weisway Standard 





w» DEODOROMA 


“IT make this 
washroom a pleasant 


place” 


Your premises are often judged by 
the condition of your lavatories. Foul, 
stale odors can't be excused when 
about 2 cents a day can purchase 
CONSTANT, PLEASANT, EFFECTIVE 
DEODORIZATION! 


The DOLGE DIFFUSEUR marks the thoughtfully main- 
tained lavatory. This sturdy chromium or plastic “sentinel 
of smells" requires next to no attention. Merely place a 
DEODOROMA block refill into it about every 90 days, 
Then there'll always be a fresh, fragrant atmosphere 
where it’s needed most. : 


Your choice of three delightful DEODOROMA scests 
—Rose, New Mown Hay and Ced-O-San. ‘ 


For SPOT DEODORIZATION 


Use DEODOROMA CRYSTALS in any of the above scen 
DEODOROMA URINAL BLOCKS, in Ced-O-San one 


CONSULT YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
OR WRITE FOR FOLDER EDJ-1044 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





















PEABODY 
ma, CHAIRS 


ARM 
In the New “SUN-TAN” Color . 












Here's just what 
students want in a 
recitation or lec- 
ture room chair— 
real comfort—a 
rigid tablet arm—and a bright, 
cheery Sun-Tan color. 

Behind all this are sound con- 
struction and quality materials 
to insure long service under 
most demanding conditions. 


Write today for complete de- Chair 
tails on sizes—construction— No. 315 
prices—shipping—etc., to ms University 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
BOX 23, NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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THE HOLCOMB ‘/MEMPHIS’’ SCHOOL BRUSH 


Memphis, Tennessee schools had a soil problem which made 
sweeping TIME costs prohibitive. They wrote Holcomb. A brush 
was selected from the many different kinds in the Holcomb Line 
which whipped their problem and cut their sweeping time in 
half. For over 53 years Holcomb tools have enabled the user to 
do a “better job in less TIME.’ 


Holcomb’s complete floor brush line assures you fast 
sweepers for every type of floor and soil combination. 


-+- aad for SILENT, FAST 
SWEEPING © POLISHING © DUSTING 
The HOLCOMB “414” 


DUSTLESS 
SWEEPER 


Made in sizes from 12 in. to 42 
= in. blocks, the sweeper heads 
ore of long, staple cotton yarn 
sewn onto heavy fabric mittens 
which are held securely by the 
2-piece hardwood block to pre- 
For over 53 Years Holcomb Has Built —vent “rolling.” The “414” picks 


Cleaning Tools and Chemicals Which = 4 = — oo 
Do a GOOD Job FASTER! 


heads, easily laundered. 












The Holcomb Research Laboratory maintains a full-time staff devel- 





oping and testing new tools, new methods to lower cleaning costs. 


J. I. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


Barth and Palmer Streets, Indianapolis 7, Ind 


NEW -YORK 18, N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND 
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MODERNFOLD ACCOR 


INSTANT 


SCHOOLROOM 
DIVISION FOR 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


TEACHING 
Modern hy manner ante 


Doors give needed flexibility to Ideal Schoolroom 
Audio-Visual Teaching... designed by Perkins & ill, Chicago. 


DION-TYF 








In the use of sound and motion picture 
equipment, flexibility is necessary for a successful 
program. This flexibility should not be confined to 
the equipment alone, but should be extended to the 
schoolroom. Here, a Modernfold Door as a ““mov- 
able” wall is ideal. It quickly segregates part of the 
room for projector use so that a second group can 
continue with regular activities. 

Modernfold Accordion-type Doors are, of course, 
ideal for other school uses . . . as successful closures 
for wardrobes . . . to replace the commonly used 
stage curtain in school auditoriums . . . divide study 
rooms, lecture rooms, etc. 

This flexibility is matched by the beauty of 
Modernfold Doors. The sturdy metal frame is a 
firm foundation for beautiful plastic covered fabrics. 
Available in a wide variety of colors, they match 
any general color scheme; are fire-resistant and are 
easily washed with soap and water. 

In these days of crowded school facilities, 
Modernfold Door flexibility is more important than 
ever. Mail coupon for 
full details. 

NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, New Castle, Ind. 


Canada: Modernfold Door Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Look under “doors” in your telephone 
book for the name of our installing 
distributor 





- 
_— by NEW CASTLE 2 


manasa eee 


rr” 

| New Castle Products 

| P. O. Box 931 , New Castle, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

| Send me your new folder, showing how Modernfold Doors help 
| Audio-Visual Teaching—help relieve crowded school conditions. 
| 
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The area of a floor, whether it is congested or open, the type of 
flooring and whether it is easy or hard to clean — these, among 
other factors, determine the floor-maintenance equipment. For 
most effectual, economical floor care, choose accordingly. 


For large-area floors, a combination scrubber- vacuum is the 
labor-saving answer. Finnell’s 213-P applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses if required, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 


8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


For small-area floors, a 13" all-purpose machine, such as the new 
713 Finnell, is a wise choice. This machine polishes, applies wax, 
wet- and dry-scrubs, light-sands, applies seal, steel-wools, and 
shampoos rugs! Yet it is priced incredibly low. 


For grease-caked floors, a dry-scrubber with powerful scarifying 
brushes affords the fastest cleaning method. Finnell’s 84-XR, with 
its self-sharpening brushes, cleans grease-caked floors in one- 
tenth the time required when hand-spudding! 


For general use, average duty, substantial savings are effected 
with a 100 Series Finnell —the machine that’s two sizes in one! 


For general use, heavy duty, with emphasis on polishing needs, 
choose a motor-weighted machine. An 800 Series Finnell gives 
8-way adaptability! .. . has safety switch on handle. 


Because Finnell makes machines for every type of floor care — 
and in a wide range of sizes—you can depend on Finnell for un- 
biased advice as to the equipment that’s right for your needs. 
For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4404 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 





| FINNELL | 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 


IN ALL 


Pioneers and Specialists ‘wn Ve PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


APRIL 1950 
Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 88. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send baey requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we 


Autosan Food Mixers 





A new line of Autosan food mixers has 
been added to the Autosan line of dish- 
washing, sanitizing and drying ma- 
chines. Ranging from a 20 quart bench 
model through a series of floor models 
of 60, 80 and 110 quart capacities, the 
new line of mixers is especially designed 
for use in institutions preparing large 
quantities of food daily. 

The machines have heavy cast hous- 
ings for rigid stability through scientific 
distribution of weight. The drive mech- 
anism has been designed for loads in 
excess of those which could be developed. 
The multiple plate clutch and the gear 
change unit are of the automotive type, 
designed to withstand heavy loads, Auto- 
matic timing is standard equipment with 
the 110 quart machine. Oil is used only 
in the sealed transmission and cannot 
reach the spindle. Grease is used for all 
other lubrication and ball bearings are 
used at all points where the nature of 
the load indicates their need. All stand- 
ard accessories and attachments are avail- 
able. Colt’s Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 17 
Van Dyke, Hartford 15, Conn. (Key 
No. 116) 


Acoustical Material 


Three new acoustical products have 
recently been introduced. Travacoustic, 
a mineral tile, is fabricated from Rock 
Wool and precut into uniform sizes and 
standard thicknesses. It is designed to 
provide a high degree of sound absorp- 
tion and light reflection, is incombustible 
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and has a white coating which can be 
cleaned or repainted without loss of 
acoustical efficiency. Thermacoustic, de- 
veloped from mineral wool, is a fireproof 
material especially designed to be sprayed 
on ceilings and arches. It may be applied 
in any desired thickness and is effective 
for both noise reduction and thermal in- 
sulation and can be painted. 

The third new product is Acoustifibre, 
an improved wood-fiber tile with per- 
forations to deaden noise. It also can be 
repainted many times without decreasing 
its acoustical value. National Gypsum 
Co., Dept. CUB, Buffalo 2, N. Y. (Key 
No. 117) 


Fluorescent Lamps 


Two new fluorescent lamps have been 
announced which bring out the full value 
of colors and are complimentary to com- 
plexions. They are the result of a decade 
of research by the General Electric Lamp 
Department and employ a new fluores- 
cent powder designated as “DR” phos- 
phor. The two new lamps are known 
as “de luxe cool white” and “de luxe 
warm white.” Two other new lamps 
available in the fluorescent line offer 
more efficient lighting without the color 
accuracy and are known as “standard” 
lamps. General Electric Lamp Depart- 
ment, Dept. CUB, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio. (Key No. 118) 


Soda Fountain 


A new Bobtail Fountain, 5 feet 6 
inches long, with several new features, 
has recently been introduced. The stain- 
less steel refuse can is oval shaped for 
quick and thorough cleaning and the 
cold storage compartment cover, also of 
stainless steel, has no seams or corners in 
which food can lodge. 

The base of the fountains is 6 inches 
above the floor so that mops and brooms 
can be used under it for cleaning with- 
out difficulty. Other features for con- 
venience as well as added sanitation in- 
clude a sliding ice pan and shelves in the 
cold storage compartment; a half-cover 
for the refuse container; basket type 
basin drain. and all rounded corners on 
the one-piece top capping. The Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., Dept. CUB, 3100 S. 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23. (Key No. 119) 


all make every effort to supply it. 


Fire-Resistant Drapery Material 


A new, inherently fire-resistant drap- 
ery fabric is now available, woven of 
Fiberglas, developed by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, and wool yarns. 
An adaptation of a hand-loomed design 
by Marianne Strengell of Cranbrook Art 
Academy, the fabric has a tweed-like 
texture and hand-loomed appearance and 
drapes as softly as a hand-loomed mate- 
rial. It meets fire-safety requirements for 
use in institutions and is not affected by 
sunlight, gases in the atmosphere and 
mildew or by changes in temperature 
and humidity. It responds readily to sur- 
face cleaning so that dry cleaning is re- 
quired only at long intervals. This new 
long-wearing fabric is available in four 
2 tone tweed effects and has been de- 
veloped by the textile division of Knoll 
Associates, Dept. CUB, 601 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 120) 





Movable Desk 


Flexibility of arrangement is possible 
with the new No. 254 Movable Desk re- 
cently announced. It is attractive in ap- 
pearance, correct in posture design and 
constructed for long, hard service. The 
sloping-type lifting lid bookbox has lid 
levelers and inside pencil tray. The 
formed swivel seat has curved back rails 
and both bookbox and chair have longi- 
tudinal adjustment in addition to height 
adjustment. The frame is constructed of 
steel and all exposed wood parts are of 
strong, durable plywood. The desk has 


a self-leveling device to ensure full four- 





point contact with the floor. Irwin Seat- 
ing Company, Dept. CUB, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. (Key No. 121) 
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A simplified dispensing mechanism is 
the feature of the new Bobrick 44 lather 
type liquid soap dispenser. Made of pol- 
ished stainless steel with a shatterproof, 
translucent Luxtrex container that per- 
mits the soap level to be observed at all 
times, the dispenser is designed to give 
long, trouble-free service. The dispensing 
mechanism consists of a stainless steel 
piston, located above the soap level, 
which eliminates leaking and dripping. 
Only one spring is used in the valve and 
the mechanism is completely demount- 
able and replaceable. The steel wall fast- 
ening is concealed and through the use 
of WallPlad, the dispenser can be at- 
tached to hard surface walls with or 
without screws. Bobrick Mfg. Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 1829 Blake Ave., Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. (Key No. 122) 


Liquid Seal Remover 


A heavy-bodied liquid that is designed 
to remove old seals, varnishes and other 
finishes from gymnasium floors, ordinary 
wood floors, walls or woodwork and 
from desks and furniture is introduced 
as Wade Seal Remover. This solvent is 
noninflammable, nonexplosive and will 
not damage the grain or discolor the 
finest wood, according to the manufac- 
turer. It covers evenly, evaporates slowly 
and thus penetrates deeply making one 
application usually sufficient for seal re- 
moval. It can be quickly and simply ap- 
plied with a brush, lambswool mop or 
by sprinkling. Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, Huntington, Ind. (Key 
No. 123) 


Prefinished Wood and Marble 


Marlite plastic-finished wall and ceil- 
ing panels are now available in a new 
line of prefinished wood and marble pat- 
terns. The grain and finish of selected 
fine woods are faithfully reproduced in 
5 of the new Marlite patterns and 5 oth- 
ers are authentic reproductions of im- 
ported marbles. Wood pattern panels 
are available in sizes 48 by 72 and 48 by 
96 inches, with the grain running in the 
direction of the second dimension, in 
Quartered Prima Vera (Harewood Gray 
or Natural), Plain Walnut, Rift Oak 
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and Striped Mahogany finishes. 

The large, convenient marble panel 
patterns come in 32 by 48 and 96 by 48 
inch sizes in Rose de Brignoles, Jaune 
Benou, Black and Gold, Skyros and 
Verdo Antique. The hard, durable, 
permanent plastic finish seals in all the 
beauty and color while sealing out dirt, 
grease and moisture. The panels are 
easily cleaned by wiping with a damp 
cloth. They are easily applied over old 
or new walls and can be installed with 
ordinary carpenters’ tools. Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc., Dept. CUB, Dover, Ohio. 
(Key No. 124) 


Automatic Calculator 


The result of six years of research and 
engineering, the new Friden ST-W 
automatic calculator has many new fea- 
tures which eliminate operator fatigue 
and permit fully automatic multiplica- 
tion, division, addition and subtraction. 
Operation of the new machine is facili- 
tated since it handles all figure work 
problems with simplicity and ease. 

Operating features of the new model 
facilitate handling of payrolls, invoices, 





inventories and tax computations, com- 
puting not only individual extensions 
but also final results. The new “ultra- 
matic” feature permits the operator to 
write the answer to one problem while 
the next is being automatically com- 
puted. Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Dept. CUB, San Leandro, Calif. 
(Key No. 125) 


Fluorescent Sun Lamp 


The new Westinghouse Fluorescent 
Sun Lamp is designed to irradiate any in- 
terior at low cost with the beneficial rays 
of sunshine. It is identical in dimen- 
sions and electrical operating character 
istics with standard fluorescent lamps 
and is available in either 20 or 40 
watt sizes. It emits radiations over a 
large area with an output concentrated 
in the mid-ultraviolet wave lengths, The 
lamp emits a soft blue light of low visi 
bility and remains coo! while operating. 
It has a life of more than 4000 hours and 
operates at very low cost. Westinghouse 
Lamp Div., Dept. CUB, Bloomfield, 
N. J. (Key No. 126) 





Amplifier 


A new high fidelity amplifier for ys. 
in auditoriums and other large areas jg 
now available with a frequency response 
from 20 to 20,000 cycles. The low dis 
tortion 25 watt unit has 6 input chan. 
nels; 5 for microphone and one for phon. 
ograph with built-in pre-amp to permit 
use of magnetic pick-ups. A new feature 
of the unit is a bandwidth control which 
adjusts the frequency bandwidth of the 
amplifier in keeping with the program 
quality. 

The channels may all be remotely con. 
trolled by a new portable unit weighing 
less than 2 pounds which makes possible 
the mixing and fading of individual mi. 
crophones and phonograph from. dis. 
tances up to 2000 feet. The new FX.-25 
amplifier has a cover which may be 
locked over the controls to prevent tam. 
pering. Newcomb Audio Products Co, 
Dept. CUB, 6824 Lexington Ave., Holly. 
wood 28, Calif. (Key No. 127) 


Filmstrip Cabinet 


A new filmstrip library plan cabinet, 
containing space for a total of 1080 film. 
strips, has recently been announced. Part 
of the filmstrip library plan designed to 
handle filing, storage and booking of 
filmstrips in institutions where hundreds 
of filmstrips and multiple titles are cir- 
culated from a central point, the cabinet 
has 24 drawers, each with 45 numbered 
compartments. Filmstrip can-tops are 
key-numbered by drawer and compart 
ment with special gummed labels fur- 
nished with each cabinet. 

Instructions and suggestions for set- 
ting up an efficient filmstrip library or 
integrating the plan with present opera- 
tions are provided with each Filmstrip 
Library Plan. The plan is expansible in- 
definitely by lock-stacking other 1080 
capacity cabinets on the original or by 
adding the smaller 270 capacity filmstrip 
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cabinets which match the larger cabinet. 
Jack C. Coffey Co., Dept. CUB, 205 W. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. (Key No. 128) 
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Enclosed Shade Head Rail 
The new Ra-Tox head rail for wood 


fabric window shades is a completely 
enclosed unit which conceals the oper- 
ating hardware. The compact assembly, 
known as Style “M,” is available in a 
wide range of colors and is custom made 
to fit any window from | foot to 12 
feet 9 inches wide. The all-enclosed 
head mechanism assembly is compact 
and strong and is so designed that the 
yisible front portion provides a finished 
appearance with the advantages of econ- 
omy of installation and maintenance 
costs. The Hough Shade Corp., Dept. 
CUB, Janesville, Wis. (Key No. 129) 


Whirl-Blade Mower 


The new Whirlaway 20 mower is 
powered by a vertical shaft engine which 
provides direct application of its power 
to the horizontal blade. This allows for 
elimination of a clutch and _ belt-drive, 
thus simplifying the design. Three pneu- 
matic tired wheels, two rear and one 
front, all mounted on ball bearings, are 
so placed as to compensate for any un- 
evenness of terrain, thus facilitating cut- 
ting grass around trees. The mower is 
easily propelled and the height is adjust- 
able from 14 to 3 inches. The Moto- 
Mower Co., Dept. CUB, 4800 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. (Key No. 130) 


Automatic Ice Maker 


The American Automatic Ice Maker 
is capable of producing daily approxi- 
mately 3300 Crystal Tips, which is the 
name given to the round-end ice pellets 
with a hole in the middle which are 
said to cool liquids quickly. The unit 
is completely self-contained, it being 
necessary only to connect it to water 
supply, drain and standard electric out- 
let. It is powered by a 1/3 h.p. her- 
metically sealed compressor. 





The ice is frozen in a stainless steel 
tank containing tap water. The freez- 
ing cycle of 30 minutes is repeated un- 
til the storage bin is full, when thermo- 
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static control starts and stops the unit 
as the supply fluctuates. McQuay, Inc., 
Dept, CUB, 1600 Broadway N.E., Min- 
neapolis 13, Minn. (Key No. 131) 





Luminaires 

A series of new incandescent lumi- 
naires for Silver Bowl Lamps is now 
available. Including the Guth Seelux, 
Seelux Plus, Skoolux and Concealed In- 
directs, the series features concentric 
louvers, both semi-indirect and indirect. 
The luminaires have been planned for 
low maintenance and high efficiency. The 
Edwin F. Guth Co., Dept. CUB, 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key 
No. 132) 


Portable Polisher 


Rehabilitation and maintenance of fur- 
niture, wood floors and woodwork will 
be facilitated with the new Model DF 
Detroit Easy Finisher. This new port- 
able machine has smooth, vibrationless 
operation in straight-line sanding, rub- 





bing and polishing. A new streamlined 
rear handle provides for one hand oper- 
ation and an instantly attached front 
guide handle is furnished with each ma- 
chine for use on overhead and other 
work where two hand operation is more 
comfortable. A new, simple abrasive 
paper holder permits attaching several 
sheets at one loading. Detroit Surfacing 
Machine Co., Dept. CUB, 7433 W. Da- 
vison, Detroit 4, Mich. (Key No. 133) 


Beverage Jug 


The new 2 gallon all-stainless steel 


beverage jug is designed for large quan- 
tity beverage distribution. It is equipped 
with an ice container for cold beverages 
and is constructed to hold heat or cold 
for a reasonable length of time. The 
faucet has a locking device and is de- 
signed for fast flow with positive, no- 
drip shut-off. The jug is of stainless steel 
throughout except spigot and chromium 
plated brass cover lock levers. It has a 
handle for easy carrying and is attractive 
in appearance. Landers Frary & Clark, 
Dept. CUB, New Britain, Conn. (Key 
No. 134) 





“Chime-Matic” signaling is the name 
given to the new audio-visual signaling 
which is now a part of all new Execu- 
tone fully-intercommunicating _ stations. 
It is designed to simplify and speed call- 
origination. A modulated chime and sig- 
nal light announces the call automatically 
at the selected station when any button 
is pressed. The system is fast and effi- 
cient and helps reduce operating costs. 

The new electronic voice circuits in the 
new system are engineered for greater 
clarity. The line is housed in stream- 
lined cabinets, constructed for long wear 
and designed to harmonize with any in- 
terior decoration. Executone, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 135) 


Desk High Super-Filers 


A new series of counter and desk high 
2 and 3 drawer letter and cap sized 
Super-Filers has recently been an- 
nounced. The new cabinets have self- 
adjusting divide-a-files and velvoleum or 
steel sectional tops with sectional black 
recessed bases. Without bases, counter- 
high files are 211/16 inches lower and 
sectional bases for the desk-high files are 
1¥, inches. The new cabinets feature the 
swing front drawer which mechanically 
adds ample working space each time the 
drawer is opened. The General Fire- 
proofing Co., Dept. CUB, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio. (Key No. 136) 


Photocopy Equipment 


A complete photocopy unit, with ali 
component parts, is now available in one 
movable cabinet occupying only 26 by 16 
inches of floor space. The compact unit 
operates from one electrical outlet and 
is housed in an attractively styled cabinet, 
32 inches high, in autumn gold ham- 
merloid finish. 

When the top of the cabinet is opened, 
the contact printer is ready for instant 
use. Prints are placed in stainless steel 
holders and quickly developed and fixed 
by inserting them in the proper slots. An 
electric dryer compartment completes the 
process. The unit is known as the Apeco 
Cabinet Photo Copier. American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co., Dept. CUB, 2849 
N. Clark, Chicago 14. (Key No. 137) 
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Applicator 
Made of select quality sheepskin with 
wool clipped to uniform length, the new 
4-in-1 Applicator for applying all types 
of floor Enishes, is so designed that every 
square inch of the pad may be worn out 
before replacement is necessary. It has 
four usable surfaces and is easily put on 
or taken off the one piece block by sim- 
ply unscrewing the handle. It cannot 
scratch or mar surfaces and is designed 
to get under radiators, low furniture and 
into other areas. American Standard 
Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 2505 S. Green St., 

Chicago 8. (Key No. 138) 


Portable Addresser 


The new Heyer Portable Addresser is 
a small, compact unit for the fast, simple 
addressing of envelopes. About 250 ad- 
dresses on a master spirit roll are quickly 
inserted into the machine, each address 
being capable of 100 or more impressions. 
Fluid is stored in an easy-to-fill cartridge 
wick which stays wet for a full run. One 
smooth motion applies fluid to the en- 
velope or card and prints the address. 
The new machine is low in price and 
easy to operate and maintain. Heyer 
Corp., Dept. CUB, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 23. (Key No. 139) 


Television Receiver 


The Spellman Imperial Television Re- 
ceiver has been especially designed for 
large audiences such as those in class- 
rooms or auditoriums. It projects a 
bright, sharp, brilliant picture for pro- 
jection television with no dim areas or 
fuzzy images. It can be used under any 
light conditions and features a giant 
Schmidt Mirror in solid cast housing, 
regulated power supply, automatic cut- 
out relay for tube protection, remote con- 
trol operation and an attractive, modern 
cabinet. Spellman Television Co., Inc., 
Dept. CUB, 130 W. 24th St., New York 
ll. (Key No. 140) 


Wardrobe Cabinet 


A newly designed steel wardrobe 
cabinet has recently been introduced. 
Built with rounded corners to prevent 
clothes catching, the cabinet has one 
shelf and coat rod the full width of the 
cabinet. Double doors of 20 gauge cold 
rolled steel have pan reenforcement, each 
with separate chromium plated handles. 
A paracentric lock controls the 3 point 
locking system. The wardrobe is avail- 
able in 66, 72 and 78 inch heights, in 
green, gray, brown, white or special 
colors in baked enamel. Aurora Steel 
Products Co., Dept. CUB, Aurora, IIl. 
(Key No. 141) 


Product Literature 


e Special operating hardware is featured 
in the new Catalog K396, Eighth Edi- 
tion, recently published by P. & F. Cor- 
bin Division, the American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, Conn. The 50 page 
catalog contains complete information 
covering a variety of P. & F. Corbin de- 
veloped products with all data necessary 
to meet specifications. (Key No. 142) 


e Designed to be a valuable help in solv- 
ing washing, cleaning and other mainte- 
nance problems, the new 1950 Handy 
Soap Buying Guide, published by Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 Hudson St., 
Jersey City 2, N. J., presents a complete 
résumé of the company’s line of soaps, 
synthetic detergents, cleansers, washing 
powders and bar and dispenser soaps, 
including product descriptions, packs, 
sizes and units available and other help- 
ful information. (Key No. 143) 


e Problems involved in the flexible di- 
vision of interior space are discussed and 
solutions offered in the Mills Movable 
Metal Walls Catalog No. 50 recently 
issued by The Mills Company, 975 Way- 
side Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. The book 
presents a clear exposition of the many 
advantages of movable walls, their struc- 
tural stability, architectural design, 
adaptability to changing space needs, 
soundproofing, low maintenance require- 
ments and other points. The catalog is 
fully illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grammatic drawings and charts and 
contains specification data. (Key No. 
144) 


e “How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 
rial” is the title of a new 16 page booklet 
published by Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., to acquaint executives and 
architects having problems of sound and 
its control with the use of the proper 
acoustical material. It is written in non- 
technical language and discusses both 
acoustical correction and noise-quieting. 
An interesting feature is the section on 


“Installation Methods.” (Key No. 145) 


e A full color folder illustrating many 
typical installations and pattern designs 
of Fremont Rubber Tile has recently 
been issued by the Fremont Rubber Co., 
105 McPherson Highway, Fremont, 
Ohio. (Key No. 146) 


e The new Reference Handbook and 
Catalog No. 50 issued by J. A. Zurn Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa., contains mechanical and 
specification material, construction de- 
tails, dimensional drawings and installa- 
tion recommendations on when and how 
to install wall type plumbing fixtures 
and wall type closets. Data on the com- 
plete line of Zurn engineered carriers for 
wall type lavatories, urinals, water 
closets, service sinks and similar fixtures 


are included. (Key No. 147) 


e The advantages of flat slab type con. 
struction are “discussed in a bulletin re. 
cently issued by the Smooth Ceilings 
System, 802 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Charts and da. 
grams illustrating this type of construc. 
tion are included in the bulletin as well 
as a table of design data and a table of 
comparative strength and stiffness of 
Smooth Ceilings System floors. (Key 
No. 148) 


e The advantages of posture seating are 
discussed in a new booklet on “Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs,” No. FF-116, re- 
cently issued by Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. The 22 
age booklet, printed in colors, contains 
full catalog data on the posture chairs 
that are adjustable 5 ways, and stresses 
economy of these chairs and how they 
minimize’ fatigue. (Key No. 149) 


e Bulletin No. 639D on Dunham Base- 
board Radiation is an attractive 16 page 
booklet printed in 2 colors and issued by 
C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6. It contains complete ratings 
and all engineering data necessary to 
determine radiation sizes and piping de- 
sign as well as photographs of actual 
installations of this type of radiation. 


(Key No. 150) 


e An illustrated folder, “Goodall Pre- 
sents Extensive Line Additions,” has 
been issued by Goodall Fabrics, Inc., 525 
Madison Ave., New York 22, to show 
the new 1950 line of fabrics recently 
brought out. The line consists of 21 
hand printed designs in 125 color com- 
binations and 9 new upholstery weaves 
with 129 colorations. The patterns are 
available on 4 basic cloths: Goodall’s new 
casement fabric; a rayon and mohair 
cloth; the linen-like Aristo cloth and 
Angora Satin. The folder illustrates 23 
new numbers. (Key No. 151) 


© How the Vogt Tube-Ice Machine helps 
solve the ice problem is told in Bulletin 
TI-3, “Vogt Automatic Tube-Ice Ma- 
chine,” issued by Henry Vogt Machine 
Co., 1000 W. Ormsby St., Louisville 10, 
Ky. Subjects covered in the bulletin 
include how you save with the Tube-Ice 
Machine, how the Tube-Ice Machine 
makes two kinds of sized Vogtice, the 
process and operation of the machine 
and its uses. (Key No. 152) 


e “Upholstering With Latex Foam— 
America’s No. 1 Cushioning Material” 
is the title of a new booklet issued by 
the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The book- 
let is fully illustrated and gives complete 
details on the features of latex foam, its 
varied uses in upholstery work, the 
forms in which it is available, methods 
of application and list of manufacturers. 


(Key No. 153) 
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129 The Hough Shade Corp. 
Enclosed Shade Head Rail 


130 The Moto-Mower Co. 
Whirl-Blade Mower 


131 McQuay, Inc. 
Automatic Ice Maker 


132 The Edwin F; Guth Co. 
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Photocopy Equipment 
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Television Receiver 
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Wardrobe Cabinet 
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POWERS 


SELF-OPERATED 


























No. Il Regulators Save Fuel— Prevent Over-heating! 









Quickly Pay Back Their Cost in economies of time, labor and fuel saved. 





Most Simple and Dependable t f lat de for u h 
COOKING KETTLE ¢ Above: SILVERWARE WASHER pe P TPO ON ee ee eee 


Below : DISHWASHER—both at Morshall Field & Co. here. Special Features: Has over-heat protection; valve stem lubri- 


———— 


cator and oilite bearing on temperature adjustment. Often gives 10 





to 25 years’ service. 






Contact our nearest office for prices and help in selecting the | 

right type and size for your requirements. There’s no obligation. gs 
CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2706 Greenview Ave.-—NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 
231 E. 46th St.—LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF., 1808 W. 8th St.— | 
TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER SO CITIES © SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 
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LOOK AT THOSE CRACKS! FABRON WILL END THAT WORRY! 


NOW WE HAVE MORE LETS APPLY IT THIS SUMMER 
REDECORATING TO DO/ 


le ————— 





: Probably you are planning to do some redecorating during the summer months 
{ ahead. Instead of applying a conventional treatment, eliminate future plaster 
failure and other common causes of redecorating expense by applying FABRON, 
the beautiful, durable, tough fabric wall covering. 


FABRON’S sturdy canvas backing and layers of plastic provide a high-strength 
backing that prevents small cracks from forming and resists even heavy struc- 
tural cracks. Should plaster repairs become necessary, simply peel down the 
FABRON, patch the plaster and paste the FABRON back in place. 





FABRON overcorhes other causes of redecorating expense, too. Its sunfast | 
lacquer colors do not become dingy . . . can be washed fresh year after year. 
FABRON can be patched invisibly, if damaged. And its proven durability out- | 
lasts paint or wallpaper by several redecorating periods. 


Several thousand schools, universities, hotels and hospitals have found | 
FABRON the most economical wall and ceiling treatment obtainable. Get the 
facts NOW — so you can include FABRON in next summer's redecorating 
program. We'll gladly submit patterns and cost estimates if you will give us 
the details of your program. No obligation, of course! | 


FREDERIC BLANK & CO., INC. * Est. 1913 * 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
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i FABRON prevents fire-spread, too. Each roll aunt 

| . bears the label of the Underwriters’ Labora- pertoriters Za Faboratories In 
tories, Inc., sponsored by the National Board bo Uc. 

j of Fire Underwriters. atonal Baud of For Madero 

1 FABRON offers more than 180 patterns and 

colors styled for use in dormitory rooms, 


classrooms, corridors, offices, etc. — a lati- 
tude of choice unmatched by conventional 
treatments. The material is furnished in 


easily handled rolls,27” wide, and is ap- | XY) 
plied in the same manner as wallpaper. ® 


The canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering 


ee 





